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THE  MUSIC  OF  PEROSI 
An  Appreciation 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Salloway,  D.  D.,  T3 

Editor’s  Note  : — In  view  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  the  following  article  upon  the  Music  of  Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi  is  especially  timely,  as  about  one-half  of  the  Choir’s  Repertoire  consists  of 
unpublished  works  by  this  distinguished  composer,  hitherto  unheard  on  this  con¬ 
tinent. 

VER  the  stage  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  Boston  College, 
there  is  a  beautiful  mural  fresco  depicting  in  a  symbolic 
but  vivid  way  the  manifold  contributions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  progress  of  human  civilization.  In  the  centre, 
seated  upon  a  marble  throne  is  St.  Peter.  Behind  him,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  mighty  city,  are  seen  many  buildings  and 
among  which  a  closer  scrutiny  reveals  many  of  the  architectural 
masterpieces  of  the  world,  reared  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Church.  At  his  feet,  a  fountain  representing  the  life-giving 
stream  of  divine  grace,  waters  a  fertile  plot  in  the  foreground. 
From  this  area  two  great  trees  arise  and  spread  their  graceful 
foliage  across  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  Along  the  border 
which  arches  the  entire  painting,  as  if  to  form  a  list  of  the  fruits 
which  these  trees  of  Art  and  Science,  watered  by  the  grace  of 
Religion  produce,  there  is  a  series  of  medallions  upon  which  are 
the  words: — Wisdom,  Philosophy,  Theology,  Physics,  Meta¬ 
physics,  Literature,  Eloquence,  Geography,  History,  Chemistry, 
Architecture,  Poetry,  Sculpture  Painting,  Music,  etc. — twenty- 
two  in  all.  Along  a  marble  esplanade  are  arranged  on  both  sides 
of  Peter’s  throne  in  a  long  procession,  three  by  three,  the  figures 
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of  those  men  who  have  been  preeminent  for  their  contributions  in 
each  one  of  these  fields.  And  the  three  musicians  whom  the 
artist  has  chosen  are  Palestrina,  Hayden  and  PEROSI. 

There  is  an  incident  related  by  Dante  in  his  “Inferno”  where 
the  master  Italian  poet  dreams  himself  called  to  the  company  of 
the  greatest  epic  poets  of  past  ages: — Homer,  Vergil,  Horace, 
Ovid  and  Lucan.  With  an  audacity  which  his  contemporaries 
must  have  deemed  supreme,  Dante  numbers  himself  among  the 
six  greatest  poets  of  time: 

“Da  ch’ebber  ragionato  insiem  alquanto 
Volsersi  a  me  con  salutevol  cenno 
E  il  mio  maestro  sorrise  de  tanto. 

“E  piu  d’onore  ancora  assai  mi  fenno 
Ch’esser  mi  fecer  della  loro  schiera 
si  ch’io  fui  sesto  tra  cotanto  senno. 

“After  they  had  talked  a  space  together, 

They  turned  to  me  with  a  sign  of  salutation 
And  my  master  smiled  thereat. 

“And  greatly  more  besides,  they  honored  me, 

For  they  made  me  of  their  number 
So  that  I  was  sixth  admist  such  bards. 

{Inferno, — Canto  4,  lines  97-102) 

This  was  extreme  audacity,  according  to  his  contemporaries, 
but  posterity  has  reversed  that  criticism  and  insists  that  he  be 
placed  among  the  first  three,  if  not  at  the  head  of  all. 

And  so  the  designer  of  that  fresco  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
Boston  College  has  numbered  the  subject  of  these  pages  among  the 
three  greatest  musicians  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
or  inspired,  a  judgment  which  is  daring  indeed  but  one  which 
must  await  the  decision  of  posterity  to  be  vindicated  or  criti¬ 
cized. 
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Who  then,  is  this  mighty  musician?  And  what  are  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  his  compositions  that  merit  such  a  place? 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  is  universally  known  as  the  greatest  mod¬ 
ern  composer  of  Church  Music.  He  was  born  in  Tortona,  in 
1872  and  acquired  his  first  musical  knowledge  from  his  father 
Joseph  Perosi  who  was  the  Choir  director  of  the  Cathederal  of 
his  native  city.  At  nine  years  of  age,  he  improvised  so  wonder¬ 
fully  at  the  organ  as  to  astonish  all.  At  eighteen,  he  was  named 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monte  Cassino  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  appointed  Director  of  the  College  of  Benedictines  there. 
He  perfected  his  studies  at  the  Conservatory  of  Milan  under 
Salapino  and  at  Ratisbon  under  Haberl,  having  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Venice  he  com¬ 
posed  his  first  Oratorio,  viz.,  the  “Transfiguration”  and  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  the  “Resurrection  of  Christ,”  attaining  through 
these  compositions  such  celebrity  that  His  Holiness,  Leo  the  XIII, 
in  December  1898  selected  him  among  all  musicians  of  the  world 
as  perpetual  Director  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  of  the  Sistine  at 
the  Vatican,  the  highest  musical  honor  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

Then  were  edited  in  order  the  following  excellent  works: 

The  Nativity  of  the  Redeemer, 

The  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 

The  Entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem, 

Moses, 

The  General  Judgment, 

The  Stabat  Mater, 

Transitus  Animae, 

In  Patris  Memoriam. 

Among  the  numerous  productions  of  Maestro  Perosi,  those 
written  expressly  for  the  Sistine  Choir  and  consecreated  to  the 
requirements  of  papal  ceremonies  undoubtedly  take  first  place. 
In  them  especially  his  genius  spurred  on,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
piety  of  his  priestly  heart,  gives  to  the  thoughts  so  familiar  to  all 
Catholics  an  expression  which  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  any 
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other  compositions  which  we  possess.  Like  Palestrina,  he  wrote 
for  the  Church  and  felt  himself  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  when  he 
was  composing  these  pieces.  While  he  knew  the  capacities  of  his 
singers  and  wrote  for  them,  still  temptations  to  operatic  excess 
never  led  him  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  strictly  liturgical. 

During  these  early  years  in  his  new  position  his  fecundity  was 
enormous.  He  spent  his  time  and  genius  in  giving  to  the  world 
an  artistic  expression  of  the  Church’s  liturgy  which  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  authoritative  ideas  of  his  great  patron, 
Pius  X. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Leo,  to  whom  Perosi  owed 
much  and  whom  he  idolized,  he  composed  a  new  Dies  Irae,  in 
three  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  singers  and  without  a  change  of 
note.  This  “Grande  Messa  pro  Leone  XIII”  is  a  piece  in  which 
the  whole  poetic  and  priestly  tenderness  of  his  soul  seem  to  be 
poured  out  on  tear-stained  pages  and  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  compositions.  Accomplishments  such  as  this  re¬ 
veal  not  only  his  genius  but  also  the  fact  that  in  his  compositions, 
it  is  his  heart  that  speaks,  his  soul  that  sings,  even  although  it 
finds  expression  in  most  polished  forms  of  melody  and  makes  use 
of  all  the  technicalities  of  musical  science  furnished  it  by  a  mind 
profoundly  trained  in  the  fields  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

For  a  number  of  years  at  this  period,  Perosi  directed  many  of 
his  compositions  in  the  public  theatres  of  Italy  and  although  his 
themes  were  always  religious  as  becomes  a  priest,  still  his  concerts 
without  exception  received  the  tribute  of  crowded  houses  every¬ 
where.  In  fact  his  works  one  after  another,  made  a  sensation 
scarcely  paralled  in  the  history  of  music. 

Personal  publicity  however  was  always  distasteful  to  Perosi 
and  so,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  enthusiastic  public,  he  discon¬ 
tinued  all  public  appearances,  a  policy  which  his  weakened  health 
later  confirmed.  It  was  only  in  the  Sistine  that  he  would  direct 
his  beloved  singers  and  then  even  there  his  modesty  would  seldom 
permit  his  own  compositions  to  take  precedence  over  the  other 
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classic  works  of  his  predecessors,  no  matter  how  strongly  his 
friends  and  admirers  would  urge  it. 

Mainly  for  this  same  reason  did  he  constantly  refuse  to  publish 
many  of  his  best  works,  preferring  simply  that  the  Sistine  Choir 
should  retain  exclusive  rights  to  execute  them.  A  few  have  been 
published  but  the  greater  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Sistine 
Choir  exists  only  in  manuscript  form.  Now,  however,  he  has 
consented  to  allow  these  compositions  to  be  heard  in  public  and 
would  perhaps  have  directed  his  Choir  himself  had  his  delicate 
health  permitted.  Monsignor  Perosi,  however,  knows  that  he 
has  in  Monsignor  Rella  an  unequalled  collaborator  and  most 
faithful  interpreter,  one  who  understands  and  appreciates  his 
works  thoroughly.  It  was  in  fact  Monsignor  Rella  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  seminary  the  young  Perosi’s  musical  insight  and 
secured  for  him  the  opportunity  to  utilize  and  develop  his  talents 
to  perfection.  He  has  been  ever  since  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  enthusiastic  admirer  so  that  Perosi  could  confide  into  no  bet¬ 
ter  hands  than  Monsignor  Paella’s  the  conductorship  of  the  present 
Tour. 

Those  distinguishing  marks,  common  however,  to  all  men,  date 
of  birth  and  place,  the  scenes  of  education,  honors  and  positions, 
these  notes  in  which  alone  the  stories  of  most  men’s  lives  are  told, 
these  we  have  already  seen.  But  there  is  about  this  man,  evi¬ 
dently  something  higher,  something  loftier,  than  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  men,  that  would  place  him  in  such  company. 
What  then  is  it  that  has  lifted  this  simple  priest  above  so  many 
other  composers  and  linked  his  name  with  that  of  the  Father  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polyphony,  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina,  his  predecessor 
in  the  position  of  Papal  choirmaster.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  spark 
of  genius  that  shines  forth  in  his  compositions. 

The  peculiar  position  in  the  history  of  Church  Music  which 
Perosi’s  compositions  have  secured  for  him  could  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  sentence: 
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“The  nature  of  Perosi’s  music  is  such  as  to  make  him  the 

Via  media’  (the  middle  way)  between  figured  music  and 

Gregorian.” 

In  other  words,  the  compositions  of  Perosi,  although  embodied 
in  the  form  of  figured  polyphony,  breathe  forth  the  spirt  of  the 
Church’s  own  Gregorian  in  a  more  masterful  way  than  the  works 
of  any  other  musician.  He  avoids  the  disadvantages,  excesses 
and  defects  of  the  harmonized  music  with  greater  success  and  yet 
retains  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Gregorian,  illustrates  its 
charm  and  beauty,  demonstrates  its  prayerfulness  with  a  greater 
clearness,  and  with  a  more  enlightened  and  inspired  genius  than 
any  other  composer  that  the  Church  has  ever  known. 

The  Influence  of  Gregorian  in  the  Music  of  Perosi. 

To  say  that  the  music  of  Perosi  draws  much  of  its  charm  from 
its  fidelity  to  the  Gregorian  spirit  is  a  statement  that  might  pre¬ 
judice  against  him  those  who  see  little  to  admire  in  the  Gregorian 
itself ;  and  so  it  may  be  helpful  to  elucidate  the  exact  nature  of 
the  Gregorian  influence  upon  Perosi. 

To  many  people  the  term  “Gregorian”  conveys  the  idea  of 
heavy  monotonous  unison,  the  singing  of  long  drawn  out,  unin¬ 
telligible  syllables,  and  almost  interminable  sighs,  stripped  of  all 
grace  and  variety.  And  so,  to  say  that  such  a  style  of  music  is 
the  foundation  of  those  pieces  which  we  praise  so  highly  must  be 
to  many  a  strange  panegyric.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
hear  the  pieces  of  Perosi,  such  as  the  “Lacrymosa,”  or  the 
“Domine  Jesu  Christe,”  or  the  “Lux  aeterna,”  of  his  Requiem, 
for  instance,  they  will  declare  that  they  have  never  listened  to 
numbers  more  exquisitely  harmonious  and  melodious,  they  will 
admit  that  no  opera  could  declaim  a  thought  with  any  more 
majesty  than  the  Sistine  Choir  does  the  “Rex  tremendae  majes- 
tatis”  of  the  Dies  Irae,  nor  contrast  so  strikingly  the  tender 
thought  that  follows  in  the  next  breath:  “Salva  me,  Fons  pieta- 
tis.”  Never  was  confusion,  they  will  say,  better  insinuated  than 
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in  the  electric  attack  upon  the  words:  “Confutatis  maledictis” 
— never  was  the  stealthy  tread  of  Death  better  portrayed  in  music 
than  in  the  opening  bars  of  the  next  and  last  stanza  of  this  famous 
piece, — the  “Lacrymosa  Dies  ilia.”  They  will  wonder  how  any¬ 
one  can  associate  such  harmonious  and  melodious  effects  with 
Gregorian.  The  two  styles  of  music  seem  to  a  superficial  judg¬ 
ment  like  the  opposite  poles  of  the  earth;  in  fact,  one  who  listens 
only  to  the  harmonies  and  contrapuntal  excellencies  of  Perosi’s 
style,  so  rich  and  florid  is  it  at  times,  wonders  how  much  seeming¬ 
ly  operatic  music  could  ever  be  tolerated  in  the  presence  of  that 
Pope  who  interdicted  from  the  Church  all  music  which  savored  of 
the  concert  hall. 

And  yet  Perosi’s  music  is  never  operatic  in  the  sense  which 
Pius  X  condemned,  i.e.,  music  in  which  the  artistic  excellence 
overshadows  the  thought.  It  is  true  that  his  style,  is  much  more 
ornate  than  the  Gregorian.  Furthermore  all  his  compositions 
are  written  in  figured  time  and  for  these  reasons  are  not  strictly 
speaking  Gregorian  at  all.  But  nevertheless  they  are  Gregorian 
in  spirit,  they  catch  and  retain  always  its  prayerful  atmosphere, 
although  they  phrase  it  in  all  the  richness,  power,  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  which  modern  music  can  boast.  This  similarity  is  far 
from  being  a  mere  harmonization  of  the  Gregorian,  in  fact  many 
of  the  highest  flights  of  his  genius  have  not  even  a  remote  relation 
to  Gregorian.  And  yet  in  a  large  proportion  of  his  grandest  num¬ 
bers  we  even  find  traces  of  the  Gregorian  air.  For  instance,  in 
his  “Piccola  Messa  di  Requie,  a  4  voci,”  called  his  “Little  ( ! ) 
Mass  only  to  distinguish  it  from  his  “Grande”  or  Great  Mass  for 
6  voices  in  memory  of  Leo  XIII,  several  passages  are  noteworthy 
as  bearing  out  this  statement.  In  the  stanza:  “Quid  sum 
miser ...”  he  takes  as  the  fugue  of  his  counterpoint  the  identical 
Gregorian  air  for  these  words.  In  the  “Rex  tremendae  majes- 
tatis ...”  the  same  similarity  is  easily  recognized  altho  somewhat 
concealed  by  the  harmony.  Also  the  Gregorian  air  found  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  “Lacrymost  dies  ilia ...”  viz.,  the  notes  for 
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the  first  three  syllables  of  the  word,  Judicandus,  he  seems  to 
have  selected  as  the  constantly  recurring  strain  of  three  notes 
which  gives  its  characteristic  to  that  famous  last  stanza.  In 
the  “Lux  Aeterna  .  .  .  ”  of  the  same  Mass,  which  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  unforgettable  artistic  high  lights  of  the 
entire  repertoire,  we  may  observe  that  Perosi  has  elaborated 
the  few  brief  notes  of  the  Gregorian  “ .  . .  quia  pius  es.”  into  a  tre¬ 
mendously  dramatic  phrase  of  eighteen  measures  for  six  voices. 

The  Gregorian  “Alleluia”  of  Holy  Saturday  is  the  foundation 
melody  of  the  Gloria  of  his  Coronation  Mass,  and  the  climax  of 
his  oratorio:  “La  Risurrezione  di  Cristo”  is  the  sudden,  although 
expected,  because  prepared  for  by  a  wonderful  piece  of  orchestra¬ 
tion,  bursting  forth  of  the  choir  in  a  tremendous  rendition  of  the 
solemn  Gregorian  “Benedicamus  Domino.” 

And  so  to  sum  up,  we  might  state  the  Gregorian  influence  upon 
Perosi’s  works  in  much  the  same  way  as  upon  Palestrina’s,  viz., 
in  those  words: — it  consists  not  at  all  in  their  structural  makeup 
which  is  as  divergent  as  day  and  night,  although  sometimes  even 
in  that,  there  are  points  of  contact,  like  dawn  and  evening,  but  the 
real  similarity  consists  in  their  catching  the  Gregorian  spirit,  in 
their  subjection  of  the  music  however  complicated  or  stirring,  to 
the  THOUGHT  which  the  words  DECLAIM. 

And  all  this  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Sistine’s  almost  unique 
methods  of  rendition,  in  which  oftentimes  the  figured  time  is  for¬ 
gotten,  completely  disregarded  in  order  to  make  the  thought  stand 
forth  supreme,  no  matter  how  many  different  tones  or  voices  may 
be  expressing  it. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Sistine  which  heightens  this  effect  is 
that  they  always  sing  without  organ  or  any  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment  thus  leaving  the  expression  of  thought  entirely  to  its 
natural  and  God-given  organ,  the  human  voice. 

These  or  any  words  are  of  course  utterly  inadequate  to  convey 
the  impressions  created  by  these  exhibitions  of  art.  And  even 
when  heard,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  wherein  exactly  this 
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preeminence  consists.  Undoubtedly,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
sum  total  of  excellencies,  worked  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  and 
I  hesitate  to  emphasize  one  distinctive  feature  above  another.  It 
my  be  this  fact  of  singing  always  without  accompanist;  it  may  be 
their  technique,  so  perfect  in  every  detail  of  musical  rendition 
and  vocal  enunciation;  it  may  be  the  exclusive  repertoire  of  classi¬ 
cal  music  which  their  archives  contain,  or  rather  it  is  more  likely 
the  combination  of  all  these  things  that  so  impresses,  hushes  and 
awes  the  listener.  But  it  is  surely  the  angelic  voices  of  its  boy 
sopranos  that  linger  longest  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  hear  them.  The  clearness  and  purity  of  their 
tones,  the  elasticity  and  extent  of  their  range,  are  the  result  of  a 
most  rigorous  training  and  constant  practice — at  least  two  hours 
every  day. 

The  boys  of  the  Sistine  are  selected  from  all  over  Italy  and  are 
educated  in  a  special  school,  situated  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican  and  endowed  by  Pius  X.  Rightly  is  it  esteemed  high 
privilege — it  is  indeed  a  much  sought  distinction — to  be  enrolled 
in  this  school.  The  unusual  musical  education  of  these  boys  is 
entrusted  at  present  to  the  Vice-director  of  the  entire  choir,  Mon¬ 
signor  Rella.  It  was  in  fact  in  this  particular  field  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children’s  voices  that  Monsignor  Rella  first  attained  dis¬ 
tinction,  although  his  work  upon  Gregorian  was  no  less  note¬ 
worthy. 

But  the  real  key  to  the  secret  by  which  the  Choir  grips  the 
heart  and  bears  it  aloft  to  another  world  is  that  the  singers  under¬ 
stand  the  thought,  and  for  two  reasons: — their  constant  associa¬ 
tion  in  training  amidst  the  liturgical  atmosphere,  and  the  great 
similarity  of  their  native  tongue  to  the  latin  text.  Even  the  little 
Italian  boys  really  can  appreciate  the  thought  and  can  so  express 
it  that  the  listener,  even  if  he  doesn’t  understand  it  fully,  at  least 
feels  that  the  choir  is  singing  ideas,  not  mere  notes. 

Furthermore,  the  music  as  well  as  the  thought,  is  so  familiar  to 
them,  that  they  render  it  with  an  abandon,  which  would  spell  con- 
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fusion  in  another  choir.  Of  course  they  are  expert  in  obtaining 
the  usual  effects  of  smorzando,  diminuendo,  crescendo,  rallen- 
tando,  etc.,  but  the  way  they  produce  them  with  all  the  exuberant 
enthusiasm  of  their  Latin  temperaments,  at  a  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  look  or  gesture  from  the  director,  the  way  one  part  will 
give  way  to  another  just  long  enough  to  allow  some  hidden  beauty 
of  harmony  or  tone  to  come  forth,  is  truly  marvellous  and  a  con¬ 
stant  delight.  Anything  like  a  mechanical  regularity  or  same¬ 
ness  in  their  renditions  is  unknown.  I  have  seen  the  director 
render  a  piece  in  a  number  of  entirely  different  ways  and  in  many 
cases  the  new  interpretation  was  as  unexpected  to  the  singers  as 
to  me,  so  much  so  that  they  could  hardly  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  piece  to  compliment  the  maestro  upon  the  delicacy  or  the 
grandeur  of  a  particular  passage  familiar  to  them  as  it  might  be. 
Yes,  every  time  one  of  these  pieces  is  sung  it  is  a  new  and  distinct 
prayer,  not  a  mere  perfunctory  performance.  The  singers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  children,  watch  the  professor  constantly  to  catch  his 
mood,  and  they  readily  voice  whatever  interpretation  he  may  be 
inspired  to  suggest.  He  speaks  to  them  with  his  eyes,  his  knit 
brows,  the  swaying  of  his  body,  the  trembling  of  his  hands,  the 
broad  sweep  of  his  arms,  the  clenched  fist  or  the  delicate  move¬ 
ment  of  his  finger  tips,  and  yet  he  is  not  striving  for  theatric  effect, 
he  might  never  use  in  public  any  one  of  these  means  of  transplant¬ 
ing  his  emotions  into  the  hearts  and  voices  of  others,  lest  he  might 
be  misunderstood  by  carping  critics.  But  behind  the  curtains 
and  the  lattice  that  shields  the  singers  from  the  public  gaze  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  he  interprets  for  his  “cantori”  the  meaning  of  the 
Church’s  canticles,  his  direction  he  regards  simply  as  a  leader¬ 
ship  in  prayer  and  his  gestures  however  manifold  convey  but  one 
message: — And  it  seems  to  be:  “Never  mind  the  notes,  the  music 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Put  your  heart  and  soul  into  the  words, 
as  I  do,  and  bring  out  their  tenderness,  their  majesty,  the  fear  and 
dread  which  they  contain.” 

And  what  else  is  this  than  the  ideal,  the  spirit  of  Gregorian. 
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Let  the  music  be  as  flowery  as  it  may,  as  tender,  as  majestic,  as 
stirring,  if  the  thought  rises  above  it  all  and  is  carried  upon  these 
wings  beyond  the  ears  into  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  then  that 
is  Gregorian,  if  not  technically  in  its  structure,  then  at  least 
spiritually  in  its  purpose  and  its  effect. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  might  exemplify  this  fidelity  to  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  spirt  by  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  Monsignor 
Perosi’s  music  interprets  the  thought  in  two,  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  compositions,  celebrated  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  unusual  excellence,  but  especially  well  known  on  account 
of  their  prominent  place  in  the  papal  ceremonies,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  frequency  of  their  rendition.  The  thoughts  which  they 
contain  are  brief,  the  one  vigorous  and  stirring,  the  other  calm 
and  prayerful.  The  first  is  the  announcement  that  the  Pope  is 
none  other  than  Peter  whom  Christ  made  the  Head  of  His  Church. 
It  is  known  as  the  “Tu  es  Petrus,”  taking  its  name  from  those 
words  which  Christ  our  Lord  pronounced  solemnly  to  the  first 
Pope,  those  words  which  conferred  upon  Peter,  with  his  new 
name,  that  stability  of  a  rock,  that  unshakeable  firmness  in  his 
teaching,  that  gives  to  all  Catholics  their  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  leadership. 

“Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram 
Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock, 

aedificabo  Ecclesiam  meam: — et  portae  inferi 
I  shall  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 

non  praevalebunt  ad  versus  earn.” 
shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

(Matthew  16-18) 

These  words  ,by  the  way,  are  inscribed  in  mosaic  letters  each 
one  of  which  is  eight  feet  high,  around  the  interior  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  thus  encircles  as  a  heavenly  crown  the  tomb  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  these  same  words  have  been  set 
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to  music,  by  Maestro  Perosi,  so  that  they  form  a  tremendous 
chorus  of  welcome  and  acclamation  which  is  always  sung  at  the 
Pope’s  entrance  in  state,  seated  upon  the  Sedia  Cestatoria,  into 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  St.  Peter’s  or  the  Hall  of  Consistory,  and  so 
marvellously  does  this  hymn  interpret  the  feelings  which  swell 
up  in  the  Catholic  heart  at  such  a  sight,  that  it  stirs  one  to  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  heard.  It  commences 
as  a  mighty  cheer,  from  one  hundred  trained  throats,  solemn, 
mighty  chords,  of  five  notes  each,  the  signal  for  which  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Pope,  framed  in  the  doorway  with  all  the  majesty 
of  papal  ceremonies.  Great  as  is  the  dramatic  effect  of  its  open¬ 
ing  bars,  the  second  half  is  no  less  striking.  Involved  as  the 
musical  structure  is,  those  two  words,  “non  praevalebunt”  (shall 
not  prevail)  are  thundered  forth,  first  by  one  part  then  by  an¬ 
other,  with  a  semblance  of  confusion  perhaps,  as  if  to  portray 
the  furious  attempts  of  the  Church’s  enemies  to  destroy  her; 
these  two  words,  are  declared  with  certainty  and  vehemence,  in 
an  ever  increasing  climax,  until  it  would  seem  that  no  one  could 
dissent  nor  doubt  the  truth  of  that  statement,  as  set  forth  in  this 
way.  And  the  piece  ends  with  a  quiet,  peaceful,  long  drawn  out 
service  of  chord  modulations  for  the  last  two  words  “adversus 
earn”  (against  her)  as  if  to  picture  the  calmness  and  security 
with  which  she  faces  and  survives  whatever  vicissitudes  chang¬ 
ing  history  may  force  upon  her. 

And  the  second  composition  of  Perosi  that  stands  out  as  an 

example  of  this  thought  interpretation  that  I  am  calling  to  your 

attention,  is  known  as  the  “Oremus  pro  Pontifice  nostro”  (Let  us 

pray  for  our  Pontiff)  and  then  his  name,  Leo,  Pius  or  Benedict, 

as  the  case  may  be,  followed  in  soft,  suppliant  tones  that  express 

perfectly  the  thought  of  the  psalmist  inspired  by  God  to  teach  us 
* 

how  to  pray  for  our  spiritual  leaders: 

“Dominus  conservet  eum,  vivificet  eum 
The  Lord  preserve  him,  give  him  (abundant)  life, 
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beatum  faciat  eum  in  terra  et  non  tradat  eum 
prosper  him  on  earth  and  not  betray  him 

in  animam  inimicorum  ejus.” 
into  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

Oh!  if  you  could  only  hear  the  soft  melody  of  that  prayer, 
while  your  eyes  feasted  upon  the  gentle  figure  before  you  bestow¬ 
ing  benediction  to  right  and  left,  majestic  in  his  defenselessness 
and  yet  secure  in  the  never-failing  defense  of  God’s  Right  Hand, 
ah!  then  you  would  understand  how  the  Church  makes  music,  as 
she  does  all  the  arts,  subservient  to  her  in  lifting  the  human  heart 
into  an  ever  closer  union  with  its  Maker  by  prayer.  And  in  this 
piece  as  in  the  last,  there  is  a  passage  which  grips  the  heart.  From 
the  soft  appealing  tones  of  the  opening  bars  it  swells  gradually 
until  it  reaches  the  words;  “non  tradat  eum”  (permit  him  not  to 
be  betrayed)  and  then  it  is  that  the  singers  speak  directly  to  God, 
with  every  power  of  their  throats  and  souls,  oblivious  to  every 
thing  around  them,  until  the  listener  carried  away  himself  by  the 
volume  and  beauty  of  the  sound,  as  he  was  with  those  other  words, 
“non  praevalebunt”  now  feels  that  even  God  Himself  must  suc¬ 
cumb  to  such  an  appeal  as  this  to  protect  His  Vicar  upon  earth. 


A  CLOSE  SHAVE 


EXT?” 

Engle  hurried  across  the  room,  and  sank  into  the  chair. 
“Shave,”  he  uttered.  “Quick.  I’ve  just  got  five  minutes.” 

He  had  an  important  business  conference  at  eleven  o’clock. 
The  deal  with  Morgan  of  the  United  Drug  Company  was  to  be 
closed.  If  he  closed  that  deal  successfully,  it  would  mean  five 
thousand  dollars  for  him,  besides  added  prestige  for  the  firm. 

He  glanced  furtively  at  the  clock — twenty-six  minutes  after 
ten.  That  barber  was  infernally  slow. 

“Say,”  he  growled,  “can’t  you  work  a  little  faster?  I’ve  an 
important  business  meeting  at  eleven  o’clock.  Means  money  to 
me.  Hurry  up.” 

The  barber  paused  with  his  razor  poised  in  mid-air,  like  one 
annoyed,  and  then  resumed  shaving,  carefully  and  deliberately. 

Engle  was  becoming  irritated.  Morgan  was  so  strict  about 
punctuality,  too.  He  had  even  been  known  to  call  a  deal  off 
because  the  other  had  been  late.  Engle  simply  could  not  afford 
to  be  late  this  morning.  It  was  unthinkable. 

Impatient  and  nervous,  he  again  glanced  at  the  clock  above  the 
mirror, — twenty-seven  minutes  after  ten.  If  he  was  out  of  the 
chair  by  half  past  ten,  he  would  barely  arrive  at  the  office  on 
time, — it  was  half  an  hour’s  walk.  He  realized  now  that  he 
should  have  brought  his  car,  but  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  could  easily  walk  the  distance  to  the  office.  Besides,  it  was 
such  a  fine  October  day,  just  the  day  for  a  brisk  walk. 

“I  must  be  out  of  the  chair  by  ten-thirty,”  he  complained  again, 
drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

This  time  the  barber  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  annoyance. 

“Really,  Mr.  Engle,  it  won’t  do.” 

“Mr.  Engle?”  surprisedly,  “how  the  devil  do  you  know  my 
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name?  This  is  the  first  time.  ..  But  never  mind,  hurry.  It’s 
ten  twenty-eight.  Don’t  you  understand?  I  must  be  shaved  by 
ten-thirty.” 

The  barber  smiled  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  stropped  his 
razor  and  returned  to  work,  as  careful  and  deliberate  as  before. 

Engle’s  eyes  were  continually  fastened  on  the  clock  now. 
Wouldn’t  that  barber  ever  finish?  He  promised  himself  that  this 
was  his  first  and  last  visit  to  the  shop.  He  had  been  a  fool  in 
the  first  place  to  let  that  stranger  bring  him  here.  He  might 
have  gone  to  Roger’s  up  the  street.  .  .Now  there  was  a  fast 
barber.  Roger  never .  . . 

The  ominous  ticking  of  the  clock  brought  him  back  to  his 
present  situation.  It  was  unbearable.  If  nothing  would  move 
that  barber,  perhaps  money  would. 

“I’ll  give  you  ten  dollars,  if  you’ll  finish  by  ten  thirty,”  he 
tried.  “It’s  now  ten-twenty-nine.” 

The  barber  smiled  again  and  looked  about  the  room.  It  was 
empty.  Bending  over  Engle,  his  razor  about  two  inches  from 
the  latter’s  face,  he  said  hoarsely,  “Mr.  Engle  this  shave  is  going 
to  cost  you  exactly  five  hundred  dollars.  Oh,  no,”  pushing  back, 
as  Engle  vainly  tried  to  rise  from  the  chair.  “Consider,  every 
moment  you  waste  means  money  to  you.  You’ve  got  exactly 
five  hundred  in  your  pocket  now.  How  do  I  know?  How  about 
that  lottery  money  you  collected  this  morning?  There  are  many 
ways  of  finding  things  out.  One  might  have  a  friend  who  would 
tell  him  many  things,  eh?  Let  me  have  it  now,  and  you’ll  be  out 
of  the  chair  immediately.” 

Engle  was  fairly  choking  with  rage.  “This  is  blackmail. .,” 
he  cried,  but  the  barber,  applying  a  hot  towel  over  his  face, 
drowned  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Engle’s  expostulation  ended  in 
an  inarticulate  sputter. 

“It’s  ten-thirty,  Mr.  Engle.”  Engle  wriggled  in  the  chair,  but 
the  barber’s  hand  held  him  fast,  while  his  left  hand  held  the  towel 
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over  his  face.  As  if  to  corroborate  the  barber’s  statement  the 
clock  struck  the  half  hour. 

It  was  the  last  straw.  Engle  relented.  Cursing  through  the 
towel,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  trousers  pocket  and  brought 
forth  a  large  roll  of  bills.  “Take  it,”  he  cursed,  “take  it,  but  let 
me  get  out  of  here.” 

The  barber  eagerly  seized  the  money,  but  as  yet  did  not  seem 
content  to  let  him  go.  “It  really  wouldn’t  be  wise  for  you  to  talk 
about  this  little  incident  promiscuously,  Mr.  Engle  .The  police 
are  really  unsympathetic  and  unkind  to  those  who  conduct  lot¬ 
teries.” 

He  then  stood  back  and  smiled. 

Engle  jumped  out  of  the  chair,  snatched  up  his  hat  and  coat, 
and  raced  out  the  door. 

The  barber  counted  the  money.  Exactly  five  hundred  dollars — 
twenty-five  twenty  dollar  bills.  He  carefully  counted  out  fifteen 
of  them,  and  put  them  in  the  cash  register.  “O,  Bill,”  he  called. 

After  a  few  minutes  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  adjoining  pool- 
room,  a  cue  in  his  hand. 

“Well?”  he  said  expectantly.  “Got  it?” 

“Yes.  Only  got  two  hundred  though,”  as  he  handed  him  five 
of  the  remaining  ten  bills. 

The  man  looked  at  him  suspiciously  for  a  few  moments,  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pocketed  the  money.  “Expected 
more,”  was  his  only  comment.  “I  had  the  devil’s  own  time  steer¬ 
ing  him  here.” 

The  barber  walked  over  to  the  street  door,  locked  it,  pulled 
down  the  shades,  and  removed  his  white  coat.  “Mr.  Engle 
seemed  very  angry,”  he  laughed,  brushing  his  hair  before  the 
mirror.  He  really . ” 

“Better  hurry  hadn’t  we?”  the  other  interrupted.  “The  train 
leaves  in  half  an  hour,”  glancing  at  the  clock. 

“Oh,  that  clock?”  the  barber  queried  calmly,  as  he  noticed  the 
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man’s  look  in  that  direction.  “Mr.  Engle,  I  dare  say,  would  be 
very  angry  to  know  that  it  is  ten  minutes  fast.  You  really  didn’t 
expect  me  to  overlook  that  little  matter,  did  you?” 


Edward  P.  O’Callahan,  ’25. 


"  Simple  Confession  ” 


Do  not  require  me  to  explain, 

I  have  no  faculty  for  speech. 

My  heart  knows  but  to  suffer  pain, .... 

It  cannot  teach. 

It  cannot  ever  hope  to  make 
You  comphrend  its  love  at  all, 

Its  hopes,  its  wild  volcanic  lake 
Of  burning  gall. 

Its  stern  and  never-ending  strife, 

Its  fears  and  chattering-of-teeth, 

The  raw  tumultuous  underlife 
That  lies  beneath 

Its  smooth  unruffled  surfaces, 

The  sloths  and  swift  antipathies 

That  fret  its  fitful  furnaces, .... 

And  apathies. 

These  things  it  may  not  speak  of;  it 
Is  mute,  but  you  are  kind  and  wise  .  .  . 

And  sympathy,  by  pity  lit, 

Lives  in  your  eyes. 

And  hath  stripped  off  the  husk  from  me 
And  read  me.  Nay,  there  is  no  need 

That  I  explain;  redundancy 
That  were,  indeed. 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


FAME 


(A  One  Act  Play) 

Scene:  Hall  of  Fame.  Statues  of  Dante,  Columbus,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  Alexander  and  others  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  foreground  the  statue  of  a  man  dressed  in  an 
ordinary,  business  suit.  This  statue  is  conspicuous  by  its  promi¬ 
nent  position  and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  the  man  perched 
upon  the  marble  pedestal.  He  has  a  slight  stoop,  like  those  in¬ 
curred  by  thousands  thru’ out  the  country  in  their  assiduous  ap¬ 
plication  to  ledgers,  double  entries,  trial  balances  and  like  things 
of  an  infernal  nature.  The  original  must  have  been  slight,  was 
perhaps  frail,  almost  certainly  anemic.  His  statue  has  the  mild 
look  of  one  who  once  dreamed  great  dreams  but,  finding  them 
buried  in  the  dust  of  a  counting-house,  has  become  reconciled  to 
his  lot  and  only  occasionally  grumbles,  in  a  routine  way,  at  his 
prosaic  fortune. 

Enter:  A  double  file  of  slaves,  preceded  by  three  pages.  The 
middle  page  is  white  and  is  flanked  by  an  Oriental  and  a  negro. 
All  three  wear  gowns  of  dark  jade,  over  which  are  panels  of  rich, 
black  satin.  These  panels  slip  on  over  the  head  and  hang  much 
in  the  manner  of  sandwich  boards.  On  the  front  of  each  panel 
is  embroidered  a  large,  strutting  peacock.  The  panel  down  the 
back  is  embroidered  to  represent  the  feathers  of  a  peacock’s  tail 
and  is  covered  with  a  pattern  formed  of  these  feathers  with  their 
many  brilliant  eyes.  The  slaves  are  similarly  attired  with  the 
exception  that  the  panels  are  reversed;  the  peacock  is  on  the 
back  and  the  panel  with  the  peacock-feather  effect  is  in  front. 

The  slaves  range  themselves  in  a  semi-circle  before  the  statue, 
so  that  they  have  the  effect  against  the  marble  background  of  a 
deep  green  curtain  paneled  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  peacock. 

The  three  pages,  who  carry  censers,  begin  to  incense  the  statue . 
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Meanwhile  the  slaves  hum,  but  do  not  sing,  “Deep  River,”  and 
the  tones  lend  a  deeply  religious  effect  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hall. 

In  the  interim  a  few  strangers  have  entered;  noticeably  among 
them  a  racy-looking  individual ;  less  noticeably  an  artisan  in  his 
Sunday  clothes;  and,  not  noticeably  at  all,  a  small  man  with 
spectacles  and  a  substantial  wife.  This  last  man  may  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  small  New  England  College. 

The  slaves  begin  to  chant. 

Slaves  :  We  bow  before  thee . 

Small  Man:  How  reverential. 

Slaves  :  Prince  of  famous  men, . 

Small  Man  ( sotto  voce) :  Who  can  he  be? 

First  Page:  Great  was  Alexander,  when,  leaving  a  subdued 
Greece  behind  him,  he  led  his  forty  thousand  thru’  conquered 
Asia-Minor,  and  overthrew  countless  hordes  of  dusky  Ethiopians, 
together  with  the  pride  of  Assyria  and  Media  and  the  might  of 
Persia.  From  Issus  and  Arbela  to  the  Hydaspes  he  was  invin¬ 
cible.  Ammon  took  him  for  his  son  and  he  became  as  a  God. 
And  yet  he  died.  Yea,  Alexander  the  Great  met  the  death  he  so 
cruelly  meted  out  to  Clitus  and  Parmenion,  his  friends.  His  em¬ 
pire  vanished  as  the  children’s  sand  castle  sinks  before  the  first 
onslaught  of  the  tide. 

Slaves  :  Great  was  Alexander  but  thou  are  greater. 

Small  Man:  Who  can  he  be?  Artistole  would  wear  a  robe. 

Substantial  Wife:  Sh!  Here’s  another. 

Second  Page:  Hannibal,  with  a  small  army,  braved  the  Al¬ 
pine  snows  and  confounded  mighty  Rome  until,  after  many  years, 
superior  numbers  overcame  but  did  not  conquer  him  and  the 
lion’s  whelp  fell  on  his  sword.  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
mastered  Rome  but  met  his  Brutus.  Napoleon  braved  all  Europe, 
triumphed  for  a  day,  and  met  his  Waterloo.  He  died  on  St. 
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Helena  and  the  lamps  of  the  Invalides  mock  his  glory  but  cannot 
break  the  sleep  of  the  hero. 

Slaves:  These  men  were  great,  but  before  you  they  are  like 
the  puny  saplings  that  encircle  the  base  of  the  tall  pine. 

Small  Man  ( ruminating ) :  Now  Archimedes  would  hardly 
wear  a  business  suit;  Neither  would  Euclid. 

Racy-Looking  Individual  (In  a  jacetious  tone):  Perhaps 
he’s  a  newspaper  writer  who  picked  the  wrong  man  in  a  prize¬ 
fight  and  admitted  it  afterwards.  (Small  Man  and  Substantial 
Wife  gaze  with  severity  upon  his  air  of  levity.  He  is  abashed 
and  soon  withdraws) . 

Third  Page:  On  the  northern  sky-line  of  India  loom  the  lof¬ 
tiest  of  mountains.  Fat  Brahmans  in  the  lanes  of  Lahore  look 
up  from  their  meditation  on  Vishnu  and  wonder  at  the  snow- 
silvered  peaks  of  the  Himalayas.  Beyond  the  stern  barrier  lies 
Tibet,  the  land  of  mystery.  Surely,  deserving  of  fame  was  he, 
who  climbed  the  defiles  of  the  Karakorum,  crossed  the  green 
pastures  of  the  Chang-Tang  and  reached  Lhassa,  the  first  Euro* 
pean  to  hear  the  songs  of  Milaraspa  or  to  see  the  Lamas  reading 
from  the  Kandjur. 

Slaves:  We  honor  Fra  Odoric  but  compared  to  you  he  is  as 
the  bird  of  passage  that  dashes  out  its  life  against  the  light-house 
glass. 

Artisan  (Who  has  been  gazing  in  a  puzzled  way  at  the  statue) : 
His  face  seems  very  familiar.  Now  if  only . 

Second  Page:  Cortes,  with  a  handful  of  conquistadores,  en¬ 
tered  Tenochtitlan.  He  saw  the  fair  valley  of  Anahuac  with  the 
domineering  peak  of  Popocatapetl  in  the  distance.  He  saw  the 
four  lakes,  on  whose  shores  orange  groves  intermingled  with 
great  cities.  He  saw  the  perpetual  fires  flaming  from  the  temple 
of  Quetzalcoatl.  He  heard  the  pabas  praying  to  their  gods.  He 
coveted  the  Halls  of  Montezuma.  He  coveted  the  gold  and  silver 
that  overflowed  the  coffers  of  the  Aztec  king.  And,  tho’  driven 
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away,  defeated,  he  returned  to  conquer  and  to  reduce  a  nation 
to  slavery. 

Slaves  :  Yet  thou  art  greater  than  he  who  gave  Mexico  to  an 
ungrateful  monarch  and  who  is  to  you  as  the  ant  which  trembles 
at  the  approach  of  a  four-year-old  child. 

Artisan:  I  have  seen  him  often.  If  I  could  only  remember. 

Small  Man:  No,  dear,  he  simply  couldn’t  be  a  Pre-Raphae¬ 
lite,  nor  a  Romanticist  either. 

Third  Page:  Columbus,  with  his  three  frail  vessels,  sailing 
ever  westward,  while  his  dream  seemed  ever  beyond  the  horizon 
or  behind  the  low-lying,  purple  clouds  at  dusk . 

Artisan  ( bursting  out  volcanically ) :  I  know  HIM.  He  used 
to  ride  home  in  the  same  car  with  me  every  night.  He  always 

chewed  gum,  and  I  often  wondered . 

( A  pompous  official  has  appeared  with  two  guards ,  and  drags 
the  offender  from  the  hall.  His  cries  ring  fainter  and  fainter 
down  the  corridors  as  he  is  carried  off  to  the  dungeons ,  where  he 

will  be  fattened  for  the  sacrifices). 

Small  Man:  Queer,  how  many  people  like  to  say  “I  knew 

him  when” . 

(. Meanwhile  the  ceremony  has  continued  uninterrupted.  The 
Page  has  finished). 

Slaves:  Columbus  is  to  you  as  the  hawk  is  to  the  eagle. 

First  Page:  The  Gentle  Heart  of  Dante  claims  our  praise. 
He  left  the  light  of  day  and,  with  Virgil  as  a  guide,  descended  to 
the  depths  where  racked  souls  lay,  in  diverse  circles,  expiating 
sin.  He  climbed  the  stairs  of  porphyry  to  where  the  sweet  and 
kind  Matilda  watched  over  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  Lethe  and 
Eunoe  purified  him  well.  The  stately  pageant  of  the  Church 
Militant  passed  before  his  eyes;  and  then  came  Beatrice,  her 
emerald  eyes  beaming  upon  the  abashed  poet.  Then  in  swift 
assent  he  saw  the  Heavens  until  at  last  the  Empyrean  and  the 
sight  of  the  Rose  of  Paradise  crowned  his  journey.  Could  all  the 
gems  of  Christendom  outshine  the  glory  of  this  poet  of  eternity? 
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Slaves:  Dante  was  as  the  solitary  star  which  shines  trium¬ 
phantly  when  the  rest  of  heaven  is  eclipsed  by  black  wastrels  of 
the  storm.  But  you  are  as  the  moon,  silvering  the  clouds  which 
try  to  dim  but  cannot  hide  her  beauty. 

The  Three  Pages  ( together ):  Green  fields  of  wheat  bow  no 
more  reverently  to  the  passing  breeze  than  we  bow  before  thee, 
O  inextinguishable  lamp  of  glory.  Thy  fame  will  last  like  the 
Redwoods  of  California  and  like  them  it  will  o’ertop  all  else  until 
the  stars  shall  lose  their  light  and  the  sun  grow  cold.  We  salute 
thee. 

{The  ceremony  is  ended.  The  celebrants  depart.  The  Small 
Man  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  better  half  and  approaches  an  at¬ 
tendant ). 

Small  Man  ( deprecatorily ) :  Excuse  my  ignorance,  but  can 
you  tell  me  whom  the  statue  represents  and  what  he  has  done  to 
make  him  so  famous. 

Attendant  ( perfunctorily ):  Name,  John  Smith.  Died,  1922. 
Reason,  used  penny-in-the-slot  machines  regularly  and  got  some¬ 
thing  back  for  his  money. 

Small  Man:  Oh! 

Attendant:  You’ll  have  to  clear  out  now.  I’ve  got  to  lock 
up. 

(As  the  Small  Man  leaves  he  distinctly  sees  the  statue  of  Dante 
cast  him  a  reassuring  wink;  but  as  Dante7 s  statue  is  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  attendant  does  not  notice  the  transgression ). 


Finis. 


There’s  a  wonderful  thrill  in  living, 

If  we  try  to  do  it  right, 

That  leads  us  straight  to  happiness 
As  morning  leads  to  night. 

When  Big-Ben  gently  tinkles 
Waft  a  greeting  up  above, 
Consecrate,  that  day,  your  every  act 
To  God’s  unfailing  love. 

Then  you  take  the  golden  highway, 
(All  will  sure  be  golden  then) 

Beam  a  smile  of  heartfelt  kindliness 
On  all  your  fellow  men. 

Lend  him  aid,  if  he  but  need  it. 

Ease  his  burden  with  your  cheer. 

He  is  needful  of  assistance, 

We  are  all  dependent  here. 

Be  your-self  in  all  your  dealings 
With  the  chap  you  know  as  me, 
Understand  him,  lead  him,  love  him 
That’s  just  virile  vanity. 

You  can  make  your  going  easy 
If  you  want  to  make  it  so, 

The  road  that  first  seemed  rutty 
Is  macadamed  as  you  go. 

And  the  stretches  that  are  tedious, 

Are  just  part  of  the  great  plan, 

It’s  diversion  for  relieving 
The  monotony  for  man. 

For  in  every  glass  of  pleasure 
There’s  a  little  stick  of  pain, 

And  the  sun  is  never  sweeter 

Than  when  smiling  through  the  rain 
So  to  God  you  owe  first  honors; 

Be  yourself,  your  next  best  friend; 
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Make  your  fellow  then  your  interest, 

And  you  can’t  lose  in  the  end. 

Then  the  port  that  opes  to  happiness 
Will  please  you  with  the  sight. 

There’s  a  wonderful  thrill  in  living 
If  we  only  do  it  right. 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 
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CAPE  COD  SKETCHES 


PON  alighting  at  the  Eastport  depot,  we  are  filled  with 
expectations  of  staying  at  a  genuine  “Joe”  Lincoln  village. 
Such  expectations  lead  us  to  move  towards  a  much-bat¬ 
tered  conveyance  marked  “Tumble  Inn.” 

After  we  have  done  so,  the  driver  makes  a  few  coaxing  noises, 
accentuated  here  and  there  with  louder  explosions,  until  finally 
man  triumphs  over  science,  and  the  “dura  thing”  moves. 

Every  gear  seems  to  exult,  to  shout  “We’re  off,”  and  those  re¬ 
maining  on  the  station  platform  gaze  after  us  in  anxious  trepida¬ 
tion,  hoping  that  at  all  events  we  shall  not  tumble  off. 

The  size  of  the  wash,  however,  does  not  always  bespeak  the 
number  in  the  family.  Neither  does  the  dilapidation  of  the 
vehicle  (such  must  it  be  termed,  since  it  possess  a  lone  number 
plate)  do  justice  to  the  hostelry  whose  name  it  proudly  bears. 

*  *  * 

Tumble  Inn  proves  a  surprise.  Where  we  had  expected  a  dingy 
lobby,  acetyline  gas  and  the  proverbial  pitcher  and  wash  basin, 
we  find  an  inviting  reception  room,  electric  lights  and  running 
water.  Bubble  number  one  bursts  in  confusion. 

After  we  have  recovered  from  the  blow  of  this  first  “unexpecta¬ 
tion,”  we  adjourn  to  the  reception  hall.  A  few  glances  at  the 
posters  displayed  about  the  walls  bring  us  to  a  quick  realization 
that  the  land  of  Lincoln  has  not  proved  immune  to  the  attacks 
of  “modern  civilization.” 

Tea  rooms  almost  come  to  blows  in  the  recital  of  the  merits  of 
their  various  orchestras:  the  “Orpheum”  challenges  the  “Dream- 
away”  for  the  latest  film  dramas,  while  in  between  these  painted 
polemics  are  the  insignificant  announcements  of  artists  meetings 
and  clambakes.  What  has  “Our  Village”  come  to! 
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The  boom  of  the  surf  awakenes  us  the  following  morning  and 
we  hearken  to  the  call  of  the  wild.  The  fog  hangs  low  upon  the 
sea,  and  in  the  distance  a  white-cap  looms,  ever  pressing  forward. 
Like  the  rushing  of  the  twentieth  century  express  it  hurls  itself 
upon  the  furthest  reef,  and  breaks  in  echoes  on  each  successive 
bar.  More  follow,  riding  the  reefs  like  blooded  horses  over  a 
hurdle. 

The  lines  of  white  approach,  break,  and  fall,  more  martyrs  to 
the  ocean’s  scheme  to  slay  the  shore. 

Advancing  regiments  of  foam 

Break  toward  the  shore,  and  then  retreat; 

The  sand  battallions  forthed  from  home, 

And  Ocean’s  minions  met  defeat. 

*  *  * 

i 

The  next  day  calls  for  a  clam-bake.  The  thrills  of  digging 
away  the  jealously  clinging  sand  from  the  barrel  sunk  among  the 
red  hot  rocks  is  only  an  appetizer  for  the  feast  to  follow.  After 
the  smoking  seaweed  has  been  pulled  away,  bags  of  onions,  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn  are  discovered  in  quick  succession. 

Lobster  then  follows  upon  lobster,  until  it  seems  the  bottom  of 
the  fruitful  well  will  never  be  reached.  The  boiling  over  of  the 
huge  cannister  of  coffee,  however,  distracts  our  attention  for  a 
moment,  but  we  then  return  to  extricate — no,  not  Obadiah, — but, 
the  clams. 

A  few  cries  for  melted  butter,  for  salt,  or  for  more,  and  the 
meal  is  under  way.  The  first  prize,  an  entire  watermelon,  goes 
to  him  who  eats  three  helpings  of  clams;  the  second,  to  him  who 
missed  but  once  in  scaling  his  shells  into  the  mouth  of  the  emptied 
barrel. 

Digestion  tablets  are  then  passed  around  in  the  form  of  chal¬ 
lenges  to  a  tug  of  war  which  is  now  in  order.  Races  and  a  ball- 
game  follow,  the  sun  doing  its  best  to  place  upon  our  face  and 
arms  the  warm-hued  color  of  the  lobster’s  back. 
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By  this  time  those  who  have  never  attended  a  full-fledged  New 
England  clam-bake  are  probably  wondering  why  we  did  not  ad¬ 
journ,  and  attempt  to  crawl  home  and  to  seek  the  cooling  relief 

of  cold  cream.  No  need  for  wonder — we  did! 

^  ^  ^ 

Rides  along  the  cape  bring  one  again  to  the  idea  that  there  is 
really  such  a  thing  as  a  Lincoln  landscape.  Here  and  there  along 
the  road  we  see  the  trim  white  houses,  low  and  tiny,  with  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  affixed  to  the  right  side  as  if  they  had  been 
afterthoughts. 

A  neatly  painted  gate  bids  welcome,  and  white  yucca  lilies 
border  a  whiter  oyster  shell  approach  to  the  front  doorway. 
Strange  to  relate,  yet  not  out  of  keeping  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  read  Lincoln,  the  steps  to  the  front  entrance  are  hardly 
worn,  and  the  window  to  the  left  has  its  shade  carefully  pulled 
down. 

The  house  cannot  be  abandoned?  No,  for  the  path  leading 
to  the  side  door  seems  rather  well  worn.  It  is  only  the  solemn 
sacredness  of  the  front  “parler”  that  puts  the  pall  upon  the  other. 

Just  beyond  the  small  colony  of  such  happy  homes  we  come  to 
“Our  Village”  itself,  mostly,  however,  four  corners.  Quaint  meet¬ 
ing-houses  flank  the  green,  their  clocks  telling  different  times. 
We  are  thus  forced  to  make  our  way  to  the  General  Store  and 
Post-Office,  where  “The  Postmaster”  tells  us  that  there  is  just 

time  to  reach  Provincetown  for  lunch. 

*  *  * 

Provincetown,  haven  of  art,  is  reached  in  due  time,  and  left  in 
much  less.  No  sooner  around  the  bend  of  the  cape  than  the  eyes 
are  greeted  with  the  sight  of  multitudinous  canvasses  along  the 
beach,  worked  upon  by  long-haired,  lean-faced  Cassiuses,  called 
Impressionists.  They  live  up  to  their  name  in  one  way  only; 
they  do  make  a  lasting  impression.  Even  the  sea-gulls,  seeking 
refuge  on  the  beach,  whirl  away  with  cries  of  fright,  perhaps  even 
of  disgust. 
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Just  as  we  arrive  they  begin  to  pack  up  and  repair  to  their 
cottages  among  the  dunes.  Old  fishing  shacks  stand  up  nobly 
under  the  rainbow  camouflage  of  modern  color  schemes,  and  dis¬ 
play  such  names  as  “The  Teapot,”  “The  Rabbit’s  Foot,”  and 
“The  Cat’s  Whiskers.” 

There  are  two  classes  of  artists  — but  as  this  is  not  an  essay, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  we  gather  courage  to  try  the  congeniality  of  the 
second  class.  Their  name  of  “Shadowdunes”  sounds  saner  and 
much  safer,  so  we  seek  a  meal  there. 

Forecastingly,  as  we  climb  the  stairs,  an  organ  grinder  turns  out 
a  much-battered  version  of  a  popular  song.  To  continue  in  the 
same  vein,  after  we  have  been  seated,  the  waitress  silently  serves 
—fried  bananas.  The  rest  of  the  meal  follows  with  like  silence, 
allowing  us  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  sea-paintings  about  the 
wall.  By  the  end  of  the  luncheon  we  have  formed  a  better  im¬ 
pression  of  art,  until  it  is  climaxed  with  a  pyramid  of — banana 

ice  cream.  Truly  an  artistic  atmosphere — Provincetown. 

*  *  * 

On  the  return  we  see  the  sunshine  playing  tag  upon  the  distant 
dunes,  yellow  and  light  green  across  a  field  of  nodding  cat-o-nine- 
tails.  On  the  other  side  towering  bluffs  stand  guard  to  ocean 
queen,  clad  in  her  regal  splendor.  Her  robe,  alternately  striped 
with  bars  of  blue  and  green,  is  spangled  with  points  of  diamond 
light,  and  falls  in  shimmering  folds  about  her  form. 

Beyond  this  lie  the  pine  woods — baby  pines,  the  nursery  floor 
padded  with  soft  and  perfumed  needles,  and  here  and  there  a 
pudgy,  scaly  ball  tossed  by  the  branches  and  abandoned  after 
play.  Above,  the  fog  carves  cloudbanks  into  distant  hills  and 
fairy  castles. 

*  ^  * 

Just  as  we  are  about  to  enter  the  home  road,  we  pause  to  visit 
the  “Shavings”  Shop.  Windmills  and  rowing  sailors  galore  catch 
the  passing  breeze,  and  chatter  madly  at  their  wooden  tunes,  while 
spouting  whales  and  grey-winged  gulls  silently  record  the  wind’s 
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direction.  Here  and  there  an  airplane  speaks  of  modernity,  or  a 
giant  mill  of  progress. 

Around  to  the  side  of  the  shop,  however,  one  is  surprized  beyond 

speech.  Here  Jiggs  struggles  wildly,  with  one  foot  over  the 

window-sill,  while  Maggie  brandishes  her  rolling-pin  at  the  wind’s 

command.  Spark  Plug’s  blanket  flaps  wildly  as  a  diminutive 

Barney  Google  rides  him  to  victory,  and  in  another  corner  the 

Doodads  go  through  their  wooden  pranks.  Quite  evidently  there 

is  more  than  one  side  to  the  cape.  -> 

*  *  * 

Back  at  the  Inn  we  have  a  chance  to  look  around  us  at  some  of 
the  guests.  A  number,  according  to  the  past  register,  can  be  set 
down  as  excess  ballast,  in  other  words,  barnacles. 

Over  in  the  corner  a  card  game  is  in  progress,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  amount  of  loud  talking,  exultant  cries  and  corresponding 
groans.  Miss  Solatia  Gloome  detests  cards,  in  fact,  anything 
sinful,  and  nervously  moves  to  the  other  side  of  the  salon  to  find 
solace  in  her  name. 

Out  on  the  veranda  Count  “Gosh”  D’Arnit  races  wildly  after  a 
capering  letter  that  the  wind  rudely  snatched  from  his  hand. 
“Gosh”  was  some  speedster  in  his  day.  Even  now  he  can  run 
some,  his  shoulders  stooped,  cloth  hat  well  down  on  his  arched 
eyebrows,  knickers  clinging  tighter  to  his  scraggly  limbs,  and  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  miraculously  remaining  on  his  hawk-like  nose. 
The  letter  is  finally  captured,  and  brought  back  amid  puffs,  and 
other  sounds,  to  be  read  in  peace,  or  rather  inside. 

Two  other  knickerbocker  twins  pass  out  as  D’Arnit  enters. 
The  latter  unconsciously  steps  aside  for  the  exit  of  these  shades 
of  the  past,  and  they,  weighted  down  with  golf  sticks,  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  bouyed  up  with  hopes  of  finding  Ponce  De  Leon’s 
fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  Country  Club  rough,  make  eager 

departure.  We  have  met  “Mr.  Pratt’s  Patients.” 

*  *  * 

The  dining  room  is  filled  with  indications  of  impending  doom. 
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Miss  Solatia  complains  of  the  poor  service,  and  vows,  to  the  almost 
evident  relief  of  all,  that  she  will  “not  come  to  this  place  another 
season!”  The  “Patients”  attempt  to  put  off  their  nervousness  by 
loudly  whispering  to  each  other  their  escapades  in  the  rough. 

The  Count  coughs  abstractedly,  yet  irritated  beyond  expression 
he  brings  forth  the  mysterious  letter,  and  reads  it  with  many 
rattles. 

At  last  it  comes.  The  door  opens,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
masquerade  ball  by  herself  enters.  It  is  a  large  middle-aged 
woman  who  meets  our  blinking  stare.  Four  pair  of  pearl  beads, 
oddly  contrasted  with  one  of  cheap  coral,  hang  around  her  neck, 
and  fall  entangled  upon  a  short-sleeved  white  shirt-waist  that 
appears  to  have  just  emerged  from  a  wringer. 

This  puckered  object  is  collarless,  and  caught  at  the  throat  by 
three  large  and  partly  hidden  safety  pins,  which  come  shameless¬ 
ly  into  view  when  she  raises  one  bejewelled  hand.  Her  ring- 
covered  fingers  nervously  remove  a  piece  of  moth-eaten  green 
ribbon,  hanging  from  a  band  about  an  old  crocheted  hat;  but  they 
do  not  bother  themselves  with  the  wisps  of  iron-gray  hair  that 
trail  in  maenad-fashion  from  beneath  the  crumpled  head-dress. 

Every  eye  in  the  room  rapidly  scans  the  spectre  form,  marking 
particularly  the  struggles  the  shirt-waist  has  in  meeting  the  plaid 
skirt.  Even  the  latter  has  two  or  three  patches,  vividly  discordant 
in  color  with  the  rest  of  the  heather  emblem.  Below,  large  swol¬ 
len  ankles  are  swathed  in  white  and  much  darned  stockings,  end¬ 
ing  in  black,  cracked  slippers  run  over  at  the  heels. 

The  spectre  moves,  amid  a  universal  intake  of  breath,  lest  it 
should  fall  apart,  and  arrives  safely  at  an  empty  table.  Here, 
arms  akimbo,  it  awaits  the  outburst  of  smothered  opinion.  It 
comes — one  outrageously  inappropriate  title  floats  silently  across 
the  hushed  hall — “Galusha  the  Magnificent!” 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Lament 


Moon-mad,  I  wandered,  lonely,  by  a  mildly  murmuring  sea, 
And  a  fondly  cherished  memory  came  a-stealing  over  me 
Of  days  of  yore, 

When  on  that  shore 
I  gaily  strolled  with  thee. 

Ah!  Phyllis,  is  it  fated  that  I’ll  always  stroll  alone? 

The  moon  is  weeping  for  me.  The  sea  makes  mournful  moan 
They  pity  me, 

O  can  it  be 

Your  heart  is  turned  to  stone? 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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LEAD  POISONING 


|EAD  poisoning,  to  begin  scientifically,  is  a  species  of  in¬ 
fection  which  occasionally  manifests  itself  in  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  type.  Samuel  Johnson,  lexicographer,  is 
said  to  have  suffered,  among  his  many  other  complaints,  from  this 
malady. 

However,  the  lead  poisoning  to  which  we  refer,  is  not  quite  of 
this  nature.  We  speak  of  the  natural,  almost  insatiable  desire 
to  witness  one’s  thoughts  arrayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world — 
in  print.  It  is  one  of  the  thrills  of  a  lifetime  to  see  one’s  own 
thoughts  in  imperishable  script. 

The  same  thrill  may  be  obtained  in  another  manner.  A  diag¬ 
nosis  of  contemporary  “literature”  shows  that  too  many  authors 
are  writing  to  live.  It  is  poor  policy  to  perpetuate  the  Grub 
Street  habit.  Live  to  write! 

A  poet,  in  fact  any  author,  is  a  creator.  The  greater  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  an  article  published  lies  in  the  realization  that 
one  has  offered  something  that  will  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
the  literati,  that  may  appease  the  craving  of  the  other  half  of  the 
world — the  reading  public. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  SUN 

A  single  cloud,  clad  in  his  sable  cape, 

The  hireling  of  the  scheming  Queen  of  Night, 

Lies  hidden  in  the  west,  to  rob  and  rape 
The  golden  treasures  of  the  King  of  Light. 

Now  one  by  one  the  guarding  soldier  rays 
Foresake  their  lord,  and  unsuspecting,  fade 
Away,  until  he,  lost  amid  the  haze, 

Falls  victim  to  the  treacherous  ambuscade. 

The  gold  is  gone;  the  black  assassin  fled; 

The  life-blood  of  the  King  overflows  the  spot, 

And  sweeps  across  the  plain, — an  aching  red, — 

The  telltale  of  the  Queen’s  successful  plot. 

The  elements  give  vent  to  grief,  and  Day 
In  sadness  drops  her  mourning  veil. 

The  Night  invades  her  stolen  lands,  new  prey 
To  guiltiness,  nor  heeds  wind’s  warning  wail. 

The  Queen  mounts  her  usurped  seat;  an  hour 
Is  limit  to  her  reign.  Above  her  bower 
Appears  that,  at  the  single  sight 
Of  which  her  men  take  fearful  flight. 

The  golden  empire  is  again  deserted,  lone, 

To  haunt  forevermore  the  emptied  throne 

There  comes  the  spirit  of  King  Sun,  white,  wan,  and  pale. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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MEDITATION 

I  stood  beneath  the  pines,  close  by 
The  roaring  waters  of  the  lashing  sea, 

And  saw,  above,  the  leaden  snow-filled  sky. 

The  whistling  of  the  winds  recalled  the  glee 
Of  elfin  sprites  at  play  set  free. 

The  white-capped  waves  rushed  madly  to  the  shore, 

And  then  above  these  sounds  there  rose 
The  snarls  of  maddened  seas  and  angry  roar, 

As  if  the  earth  were  doomed  to  death  forevermore. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


THE  LEVIATHAN— 1923 

There’s  a  ripple  of  amazement  that  runs  along  the  beaches, 

The  backwash  of  the  largest  craft  that  ever  swept  the  deep. 
There’s  a  note  of  sudden  triumph  where  a  lonely  tramper  screeches 
Her  tribute  to  our  merchant  trade  awaking  from  its  sleep. 

But  out  beyond  the  shadows  of  the  green  New  Jersey  highlands, 
There’s  a  fleet  of  clippers  waiting  in  the  North  Atlantic  tide 
Whose  towering  masts  have  swept  the  blue  of  far  East  India  sky- 
lands, 

Brave  clippers  which  in  days  gone  by  evoked  a  nation’s  pride. 

And  as  the  monarch’s  stubborn  prow  conquers  the  sullen  surges 
These  ghosts  of  vanished  sea-queens  will  escort  him  from  the 
West, 

Then  square  away  and  set  their  course  beyond  the  horizon’s  verges 
To  where  a  good  berth  waits  for  them  in  the  Port  of  Sailor’s 
Rest. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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MY  CHUM 

He’s  a  tiny  white-haired  chappy, 

With  an  eye  of  crystal  blue, 

Wide  open,  to  encompass  all 
In  a  little  six  year  view. 

Has  ambition  to  know  everything, 

Doesn’t  hesitate  to  ask. 

I’m  his  encyclopaedia, 

It’s  a  delightful  task! 

He  squats  right  down  before  me, 

Looks  appealing  in  my  eye; 

Means  “I  want  a  little  story,” 

Then  he’ll  “how”  and  “when”  and  “why.” 

Never  knew  a  lad  quite  like  him, 

When  he  dons  his  mannish  clothes 

He  will  start  in  writing  poetry, 

Or  something  worse,  I  ’spose. 

Brings  his  Mother  Goose  ’long  with  him, 

Or  else  the  comic  sheet; 

I  read.  His  mouth’s  wide  open, 

It’s  a  veritable  treat. 

And  he  sits,  a  sort  of  dreamy, 

Wanders  miles  and  miles  away, 

He’d  rather  listen  to  my  fables, 

Than  run  around  and  play. 

Every  morning  bright  and  early 
He  comes  over  to  my  place; 

Stays  until  I  have  to  leave  him, 

Then  a  change  comes  o’er  his  face. 

He’s  a  faithful  little  buddy, 

And  I  like  to  have  him  near, 

But  since  school  has  been  re-opened, 

It’s  been  darned  lonesome  here. 


James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 
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SMILING  MOON 

The  purple  mountain’s  distant  crest 
Warmly  welcomed  the  sun  to  rest. 

A  pale  full  moon  hung  in  the  west 
And  smiled  on  forests  darkly  dressed. 

O  Smiling  Moon. 

The  lake  wherein  the  sky  may  seem 
To  dance  amid  each  silv’ry  beam 
Responds  and  sways  its  limpid  stream 
With  Smiling  Moon. 

O’er  tree-tops  tall,  o’er  mountain  peaks, 

The  village  church-spire  vainly  seeks 
To  climb  the  sky  and  kiss  the  cheeks 
And  mouth  which  mirthful  joy  bespeaks 
The  Smiling  Moon. 

And  so  fair  nights  for  mile  on  mile 
The  moon  rides  with  its  knowing  smile 
As  though  each  mortal  to  beguile. 

O  Smiling  Moon! 

Edward  P.  O’Callahan,  ’25. 


PARTING 

Goodbye,  old  pal,  and  may  we  meet  again, — 

The  grief  I  feel  may  not  be  put  in  rhyme, — 

But  as  we  part,  I  dare  to  hope  that  chain 

Which  friendship  cast,  may  last  throughout  all  time. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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THEN  DARK  HOLDS  COURT 

When  shadows  form  in  battlements 
And  leafy  knights  ride  out  to  task; 

When  Nature  doffs  her  smiling  mask, 

Then  Dark  holds  court. 

When  crags  are  blear-eyed  gargoyle  imps, 
Bold-faced  to  stare  the  moon  and  stars; 

When  night  lets  fall  its  velvet  bars, 

Then  Dark  holds  court. 

When  opal  geysers,  amber  halls 
Transformed,  stand  walls  of  spotted  jade; 

When  stars  assail  the  palisade, 

Then  Dark  holds  court. 

When  trees  have  ceased  their  soft  salaams 
While  night  descends  with  morning’s  veil; 

When  rainbow  dreams  and  visions  sail. 

/ 

Then  Dark  holds  court. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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Our  Initial  A  new  Stylus  greets  the  world  and  we  hope  the 
Bow  world  will  look  with  approval  on  it.  And  yet  it 

would  hardly  be  correct  to  call  it  a  new  Stylus. 
Much  better  to  say  that  the  Stylus  is  reborn  each  year,  but  in 
each  rebirth  retains  some  of  the  characteristics  that  marked  its 
previous  visits  to  earth.  Old  faces  have  gone,  new  faces  appear. 
Yet  each  year  a  backbone,  as  it  were,  remains;  a  skeleton,  upon 
which  to  fashion  the  firm  flesh  of  healthy  growth.  We  hope  that 
a  new  infusion  of  blood  in  the  form  of  Freshmen  will  be  success- 
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ful  both  for  the  magazine  and  for  the  college  as  a  whole.  We  of 
the  Stylus  Staff  will  do  our  best  to  help  make  the  operation  a 
beneficial  one.  To  the  new  class,  and  particularly  to  literary 
aspirants,  we  extend  a  welcoming  hand.  The  door  of  the  Stylus 
office  is  always  open — to  contributors.  Your  work  will  be  treated 
respectfully.  Come  In. 

To  the  Reverend  members  of  the  Faculty  we  would  extend 
cordial  greetings.  We  hope  this  year  will  be  known  as  the  Era 
of  Good  Feeling.  Our  magazine  represents  Boston  College’s 
literary  abilities.  Consequently  you  of  the  Faculty  have  a  vital 
interest  in  it.  You  can  best  serve  that  interest  by  fostering  any 
talent  that  may  be  entrusted  to  your  pedagogical  care.  The 
editors  are  always  looking  for  such  talent.  Kindly  help  us  to 
find  it.  We  grant  free  rein  for  criticism  to  all  who  assist  in  this 
way. 

*  *  * 

The  Red  Cross  The  recent  disaster  in  Japan  where  earth- 
and  Relief  quake  and  tidal  wave  combined  to  kill  thous¬ 
ands  and  to  desolate  millions,  has  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  all  of  us  the  need  of  some  great  agency  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Splendid  as  were  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  individual  Florence  Nightingales  or  Clara  Bartons  could 
do  little  in  such  a  crisis.  Fortunately  however,  such  an  agency 
existed  and  rendered  efficient  aid.  This  organization  is  now 
making  a  nation-wide  appeal  for  members.  Without  support  it 
can  render  neither  international  nor  national  aid,  nor  can  it  per¬ 
form  the  post-war  duties  placed  upon  it  by  Congress.  We  be¬ 
speak  a  generous  welcome  for  the  American  National  Red  Cross 

in  its  Seventh  Annual  Roll  Call. 

*  *  *  * 

An  Old  Question  As  the  Class  of  1924  enters  upon  its 
Revivified  Senior  year  it  can  look  back  to  its  Sopho¬ 

more  year,  at  which  time  the  student  body 
defeated  the  plan  for  a  Student  Council.  We  are  unable  to  ex- 
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plain  the  peculiar  “vice  de  raisonnement”  which  prevailed  at  that 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  who  voted  down  the  measure 
were  laboring  under  the  ill-advised  delusion  that  the  student 
body  was  to  be  formed  into  a  vast  Societe  d’espionnage,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  inducing  the  individual  students  to  inform  on 
their  erring  brothers.  Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
the  true  purpose  of  such  a  council.  We  hope  that  when  a  truer 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  becomes  known,  the  Class  of 
1924  will  not  pass  from  the  college  stage  without  leaving  a 

Student  Council  established  and  functioning. 

*  *  *  * 

Can  You  When  the  Saviour  of  mankind  put  the  question  to 
Think?  the  crowd,  “What  went  ye  out  to  see?  A  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind?”,  He  implied  that  His  hearers 
had  not  truly  appreciated  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  He  answered  His  own  question  and  told  them  what 
John  really  was. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  ask,  “Why  do  we  find  970  young  men 
attending  a  college  like  Boston  College?  What  purpose  motivates 
these  aspiring  students?  Why  do  they  spend  time  and  money 
and  energy  on  a  college  education?”  we  wish  to  imply  that  some, 
at  least,  of  our  readers  fail  to  satisfactorily  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  what  we  conceive 
should  be  the  correct  answer  to  these  queries. 

Scholarship  is  too  often  defined  as  the  sole  aim  of  a  college 
education.  The  Jesuits  believe  that  training  of  character  is 
the  leading  principle.  Many  believe,  and  rightly,  that  social 
intercourse  with  other  young  men  of  kindred  purpose  possesses 
a  broadening  value  that  makes  it  far  from  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  first  requisites  are,  however,  that  a  college  course  should 
train  the  young  man  in  character  and  in  ability  to  think  correctly. 
A  mere  conglomeration  of  uncoordinated  facts  and  theories  will 
not  suffice.  The  college  graduate  who  cannot  weigh  evidence  and 
formulate  his  own  opinions  is  already  a  failure.  There  is  enough 
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of  mere  herd  psychology  rampant  in  the  world  today.  The  sheep 
who  will  not  follow  the  rest  of  the  flock  over  a  precipice  is  the 
sheep  upon  which  to  pin  one’s  faith.  The  man,  who  can  make 
use  of  his  own  reason  when  the  rest  of  the  flock  thinks  differently 
and  yet  is  not  so  anxious  to  be  different  that  he  will  leap  the 
precipice  because  the  flock  does  not,  has  found  the  Golden  Mean. 
That  Golden  Mean  points  out  the  road  to  success. 


HE  beginnings  of  things  are  always  difficult.  I  think 
Xenophon  may  safely  be  credited  with  an  observation  to 
the  effect  that  “the  first  hundred  parasangs  are  the 
hardest.”  (Students  of  the  classics  will  please  verify).  To  set 
anything  in  motion  inertia  must  be  overcome,  and  fuel  supplied 
to  that  end.  Just  such  a  resistant  force  had  to  be  overcome  in 
launching  this  initial  edition  of  the  Stylus — viz.,  lack  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

Withdrawn  suddenly  from  the  preoccupations  of  the  summer 
months,  required  to  make  various  speedy  readjustments  of  their 
plans  and  programs,  rushed  into  manifold  consequential  enter¬ 
prises,  the  worthy  sprites  who  constitute  our  editorial  staff  have 
been  obliged  to  spend  the  final  vacational  days  in  a  frantic  search 
after  matter  worthy  of  publication.  A  task  more  costly  in  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  painstaking  care  than  anyone  who  hasn’t 
tried  it  might  suppose. 

In  this  situation  Exchange  was  of  necessity  peculiarly  unfortu¬ 
nate,  because  its  ordinary  material  has  largely  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  other  collegiate  publications,  copies  of  which  have  not, 
of  course,  been  yet  received. 

XCHANGE  is,  it  might  go  without  saying,  a  department 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  undergraduate  comment 
and  criticism.  The  literary  successes  and  artistic  poses 
achieved,  or  at  any  rate  attempted,  by  the  contributors  to  con¬ 
temporary  college  periodicals  are  the  especial  prey  of  its  tren¬ 
chant  editor,  his  food  and  drink,  his  meat  and  wine.  Monthly, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  this  questionably  equipped 
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critic  assumes  his  departmental  dunce-cap,  unrolls  a  smooth  area 
of  unblemished  parchment,  dips  his  pen  in  venom,  and  falls  to 
work.  Then  takes  place— on  paper— an  inky  massacre.  The 
ideas,  whether  original  or  cribbed,  of  fellow  amateur  literati  are 
ruthlessly  stripped  and  beheaded;  their  tasteful  and  carefully 
planned  effects  he  foully  abuses;  artless  and  confiding  revelations 
penned  in  the  heart’s  blood  of  budding  poeticules  are  by  him 
hacked  and  slashed,  sneeringly  misquoted  and  brazenly  misinter¬ 
preted,  blue-penciled  and  waste-basketed  with  all  the  cruelty  and 
contumacy  of  his  inevitably  narrow  and  necessarily  adolescent 
mind.  There  is  no  sang-froid  more  blatant  than  his,  no  wisdom 
so  wise  as  his  inexperience,  no  science  profounder  than  his  scio¬ 
lism.  Wrinkled  philosophy  is  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  his  precoci¬ 
ous  maturity. 

Such  is  the  part  the  editor  of  Exchange  is  expected  to  play, 
the  function  he  must  traditionally  fulfil.  The  present  incumbent 
will,  needless  to  say,  do  his  best  .  .  . 

RITICISM,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  yet  seldom 
does.  The  incorrigible  carper,  however,  has  this  virtue, 
that  when  no  alien  target  is  upraised  to  challenge  his 
marksmanship,  he  will  quickly  dispense  with  ancient  loyalties,  and 
cavil  even  at  those  things  most  sacred  to  his  self-respect  and 
necessary  to  his  happiness;  such  things,  for  example,  as  his  wife’s 
hens,  his  mother-in-law,  the  worthliness  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
exact  facts  concerning  his  own  usefulness  in  the  community. 

Perhaps  some  such  presumption  of  a  natural  tendency  to  bark 
and  bite  without  regard  for  rational  conduct,  may  explain  the 
position  of  one  or  two  members  of  our  Discontented  Few— that 
small  but  active  group  who  are  always  determined  to  be  worried 
about  something — who  aver  that  Exchange  ought  to  be  abandoned 
on  the  ground  that  it  serves  no  very  useful  purpose  at  all,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  of  some  actual  detriment  to  college  literary  effort. 


EXCHANGE  45 

One  of  the  malcontents  voiced  his  objection  a  short  time  ago  in 
these  terms: 

“You  see,  what  your  Exchange  aims  to  do  is  to  make  cutting 
comments  on  the  written  ideas  of  other  fellows.  Now,  a  little 
criticism  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  don’t  say  its  beyond  your 
capacity,  (I  wouldn’t  hurt  your  feelings  for  the  world),  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  your  literary  judgment  is  apt  to  be  wrong  and, 
more  often,  destructive.  (What  can  you  expect,  at  your  age)? 
And  no  sensitive  tyro  will  continue  long  in  the  face  of  it.  Once 
his  work  has  been  roughly  handled  by  you,  he  will  either  make 
an  abrupt  end  of  his  literary  career  or — what  is  more  likely — he 
will  never  read  Exchange  again.  Either  alternative  argues  direct¬ 
ly  against  the  evil  influence  of  your  department.” 

Well,  have  it  so  who  will.  Yet  it  certainly  seems  that  an  ap¬ 
prentice  whose  self-regard  cannot  suffer  an  occasional  thorn  is 
too  tender  for  this  world.  I  cannot  help,  in  this  regard,  but  re¬ 
call  a  pertinent  sentiment  from  La  Bruyere. 

“I  do  not  think,”  says  he,  “that  man  is  capable  of  conceiving 
a  state  of  mind  so  vain  or  more  delusive  than  that  of  a  writer 
who  .  .  .  expects  to  escape  all  criticism,  and  win  the  approval  of 
all  his  readers.” 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


•  « 
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Freshmen  We  are  very  happy  to  extend  to  you  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  Class  a  hearty  and  sincere  welcome.  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come  we  hope  that  you  will  absorb  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Boston  College  spirit.  It  is  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
— of  equal  opportunities  for  all.  Let  it  be  your  proudest  boast 
that  you  are  an  integral  part  of  a  real  democracy.  Remember  that 
entrance  upon  College  life  is  after  all,  only  an  opportunity,  and 
success  consists  in  being  ready  for  your  opportunity.  B.  C.  is 
an  enchanted  realm  where  you  must  seek  long  the  Elysian  fields. 
But  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  you  must  bring  your  goods  on  rafts, 
and  build  yourselves  a  house,  and  explore  and  develop,  and  defend 
the  shores  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching.  We  ask  you,  there¬ 
fore,  members  of  the  Class  of  1927,  to  look  about  you,  and  from 
the  various  college  activities,  to  choose  those  for  which  you  arc 
best  fitted.  Then  work  hard,  accept  the  responsibilities,  and 
always  advance  the  acuse  of  Boston  College,  that  you  may  in  after 
years  be  able  to  look  back  to  your  Alma  Mater  and  feel  proud 
to  call  yourselves  loyal  sons  of  Boston  College. 


Faculty  With  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  we  note  the  several 
Changes  changes  in  the  College  Staff  for  the  coming  year. 

With  great  pleasure  we  welcome  among  the  new 
members  of  the  Faculty  the  familiar  face  of  Rev.  Stephen  Koen, 
S.  J.,  who  is  back  to  teach  Sophomore  after  a  short  absence  at 
St.  Andrew’s  in  New  York.  Rev.  James  Leavey,  S.  J.,  also  a 
former  professor  of  Boston  College,  is  back  from  Woodstock, 
Maryland  to  teach  French.  We  are  likewise  happy  to  greet  Rev. 
Edward  Sweeney,  S.  J.,  formerly  known  to  us  as  the  famous 
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preacher  of  St.  Aloysius  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has 
been  transferred  from  Gonzaga  College,  Washington  to  teach 
Freshman  at  Boston  College.  Another  pleasure  is  to  welcome 
Rev.  Thomas  Quinn,  S.  J.,  from  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Rev.  James  Brennan,  S.  J.,  from  Brooklyn  College,  New 
York;  Rev.  Paul  Amy,  S.  J.,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  Thomas  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  from  Woodstock;  Rev.  Martin 
Harney,  S.  J.;  Mr.  Francis  Kelly  from  Princeton  Prep.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Fred  Gillis  of  the  Class  of  ’16  from  the  Foreign 
Service  School  of  Georgetown — all  new  professors  at  Boston 
College.  With  particular  warmth,  we  greet  Rev.  James  Brennan, 
S.  J.,  who  will  direct  the  activities  of  the  Stylus  for  the  coming 
year.  We  pledge  him  our  whole-hearted  co-operation.  Rev. 
James  Leavey,  S.  J.,  will  act  as  moderator  for  the  musical  clubs; 
Rev.  Stephen  Koen,  S.  J.,  for  the  Marquette  Debating  Society, 
and  Rev.  Paul  Amy,  S.  J.,  for  our  college  weekly.  We  feel  the 
loss  of  several  friends  who  have  left  us.  Rev.  Leo  A.  Dore,  S.  J., 
has  gone  to  St.  Andrew’s  for  his  Tertainship;  Rev.  George  E. 
Hanlon,  S.  J.,  has  gone  to  Trouchienne,  Belgium  for  the  same 
purpose;  Rev.  Andrew  Bouwhuis,  S.  J.,  has  been  transferred  to 
teach  Freshman  at  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  has  been  sent  to  Insbruck,  Austria  to  study 
Theology.  Likewise  Rev.  John  J.  Dwyer,  S.  J.;  R.ev.  Joseph  P. 
Kelley,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  James  P.  Sweeney,  S.  J.,  have  returned  to 
their  studies  at  Woodstock.  To  our  friends  who  have  left  us  and 
to  those  who  are  new  among  us,  we  extend  our  most  sincere  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  successful  year. 

Seniors  The  energetic  Seniors  have  laid  plans  for  what 
promises  to  be  an  eventful  year.  Already  they  have 
scored  a  triumph  in  the  success  which  marked  their  Maroon  and 
Gold  Social  at  Whitney  Hall,  Coolidge  Corner,  on  the  evening 
of  October  5th.  Likewise  the  customary  Senior  Reception  to 
Freshmen  was  particularly  lively  this  year.  Among  the  principal 
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speakers  on  that  occasion  were  Father  Rector,  the  Dean,  and 
Coach  Cavanaugh.  We  feel  confident  that  President  John  F. 
Monahan  of  the  Senior  Class  will  find  in  Vice-President  John 
Beaver,  Secretary  Robert  V.  Merrick  and  Treasurer  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  capable  assistants  to  aid  him  in  his  important  and  re¬ 
sponsible  task  of  directing  the  activities  of  the  graduating  class. 
We  wish  him  and  the  entire  Class  of  1924  success  in  realizing  all 
their  aspirations. 

The  Fulton  True  to  its  long  tradition,  the  Fulton  Debating 

Society  has  entered  upon  a  new  year  of  activity 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  The  new  officers  of  the  society, 
Charles  W.  Sheehan,  President;  Francis  P.  Kilkoyne,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Francis  B.  Driscoll,  Secretary;  Thomas  B.  Jones,  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  Charles  A.  Reardon,  Censor  have  completed  plans  for 
a  debate  with  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono,  Maine,  and  with 
Fordham  and  Holy  Cross  at  the  Heights. 

The  Marquette  Also  our  junior  debating  society,  inspired  by 

its  remarkable  success  last  year,  has  begun  the 
new  year  with  an  evident  determination  to  excell  all  past  records. 
Although  in  a  way  handicapped  by  a  new  Faculty  regulation 
which  excludes  Freshmen  from  its  membership,  the  Marquette 
is  being  generously  supported  by  the  Sophomores.  The  spirit 
and  interest  shown  by  its  present  members  give  promise  of  a  very 
successful  year.  We  know  that  there  is  abundant  native  vigour 
in  the  Class  of  1926.  A  new  feature  in  the  activities  of  the 
Marquette  for  this  year  will  be  an  inter-society  debate  early  this 
Winter  with  the  Fulton.  The  new  officers  of  the  Marquette  are: 
Javier  E.  Molina,  President;  Walter  R.  Morris,  Vice-President; 
Joseph  A.  Mulligan,  Secretary;  Raymond  G.  Castle,  Treasurer, 
and  Thomas  V.  Geogan,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
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Science  We  are  happy  to  observe  the  progress  which  has 
Building  been  made  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Science  build¬ 
ing.  A  remarkably  beautiful,  large,  edifice  of  col¬ 
legiate  gothic  architecture  will  be  ready  for  occupation  this  Winter. 

Lunch  We  have  noted  striking  improvements  this  year  in  the 
Room  condition  of  the  Lunch  Room.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Osgood,  the  new  management  is  endeavoring 
to  give  us  better  service,  and  better  quality,  as  well  as  a  variety, 
of  food.  We  call  attention  to  these  favorable  changes  in  the 
hope  that  the  student  body,  realizing  the  advantages  to  be  gained, 
will  do  its  part  in  the  line  of  generous  cooperation. 

Juniors  By  unanimous  vote,  the  Juniors  have  re-elected 
William  A.  Reilly  President  of  the  Class  of  ’25,  thus 
endorsing  his  successful  leadership  of  last  year.  As  further 
evidence  of  confidence,  John  J.  Keahane,  John  E.  Corcoran,  and 
James  H.  Foley  were  returned  to  their  former  offices  of  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  respectively.  Frank  Mc- 
Crehan  was  elected  Athletic  Representative  of  his  class.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Reilly  and  wish  him  and  the  entire  class  con¬ 
tinued  success. 


Javier  E.  Molina. 


3n  Jlemoriutn 

The  sympathy  of  the  students  is  extended  to  the 
following  on  their  recent  bereavements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Walsh 

on  the  death  of  their  son  Joseph  A.  Walsh 
of  the  Class  of  ’26 

Rev.  Neil  L.  Bulman,  S.  J. 
on  the  loss  of  his  mother 

Rev.  William  E.  Murphy,  S.  J. 
on  the  loss  of  his  mother 

Wiliam  V.  Nagle,  ’24 
on  the  death  of  his  father 

Requiescant  in  Pace. 

Javier  E.  Molina. 
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ALUMNI 


On  the  Heights, 

September,  1923. 

—INTRODUCING— 

Dear  Alumni: 

Arriving  back  from  a  vacation,  in  which  we  combined  business 
and  pleasure,  we  found  our  appointment  to  conduct  the  Alumni 
Department  of  the  Stylus.  Still,  more  or  less,  impressionable, 
albeit,  invested  with  the  garb  of  Senior  sebriety,  we  confess  a 
little  elation.  Our  predecessor,  tho’  not  of  us,  still  is  with  us. 
His  versatile  pen  is  dipped  in  other  ink.  We  will,  so  far  as  our 
ability  will  permit,  model  after  his  standard.  Improvement  on 
perfection  is  impossible.  Of  course,  our  immaturity  compels  us 
to  express  our  own  thoughts — foolish  and  otherwise — but  it  is 
unlikely  that  either  our  individuality  will  be  noticeable,  or  our 
originality  startling. 


—HERE  AND  THERE— 


We  lack  for  this  issue  detailed  accounts  of  the  doings  of  our 
’fraters’  in  the  field,  having  had  scarce  time  to  garner  them  before 
this  issue  went  to  press.  Since  it  is  our  duty  to  serve,  as  mediator 
between  the  Alumni  and  student  body  thru  these  pages,  we  promise 
more  individual  news  in  our  next  number.  In  our  perambula¬ 
tions,  hither  and  yon,  we  have  met  with  many  of  your  baby 
brothers,  the  class  of  1923.  All  seem  to  be  fairly  well  started 
on  their  way  to  success,  many  in  businesses  of  their  own,  more 
with  well-established  houses  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  more  still 
teaching  school  and  some  pursuing  higher  courses  to  fit  them  for 
the  various  walks  of  professional  life. 
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—A  TRIBUTE— 

When  the  final  blast  of  the  time-keeper’s  whistle  resounded, 
thru  the  clear  autumnal  air,  on  Braves  Field,  last  December  2nd, 
the  Maroon  and  Gold  waved  triumphant  over  the  Purple.  Three 
of  the  foremost  instruments  in  the  crowning  success  of  that 
eleven,  were  the  Boston  College  moleskins  for  the  last  time. 
Captain  William  “Bill”  Kelliher,  one  of  the  best  defensive  backs 
the  game  has  known  and  a  peerless  leader,  is  appointed  to  guide 
the  gridiron  destinies  of  Rindge  Technical  School.  Walter  “Tony” 
Comer  ford,  end-extraordinary  and  captain  of  the  1921  eleven 
is  athletic  instructor  at  Dummer  Academy.  John  “Jack”  Heaphy, 
the  roving  demon  center  that  captured  an  all-American  berth  on 
the  mythical  clubs  of  1920,  is  training  little  Eagles  to  be  big 
ones,  in  the  role  of  football  mentor  at  Boston  College  High 
School. 

—A  LITTLE  COOPERATION— 

Can  you  recall  the  “Bingville  Bugle”  that  used  to  feature  the 
magazine  section  of  one  of  our  Sunday  newspapers?  Their 
motto,  is  our  reason  for  digging  up  the  past.  It  read  to  the  effect 
that  a  country  weekly  was  unable  to  survive,  on  “Hot-are  and  cold 
potatez.”  That  is  about  our  position.  The  Stylus  is  a  monthly 
magazine  well  representative  of  Boston  College.  In  our  biased 
opinion  by  comparison,  we  place  it  head  and  shoulders  above 
periodicals  of  many  institutions,  that  boast  a  larger  enrollment. 
An  alumni  that  supports  Alma  Mater  in  athletics  almost  100%, 
are  not  25%  behind  her,  in  literary  endeavor.  The  wherefore 
of  this  is  unfathonable.  College  activity  is  essentially  in  the 
undergraduate  body.  To  be  conversant  with  the  doings  of  the 
college,  there  is  no  better  medium  than  the  pages  of  the  Stylus. 
If  we  have  not  your  subscription,  send  it  in. 

—CONCERNING  THE  COLISEUM— 

We  remember  a  post-football  discussion  last  season,  wherein 
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the  “pro”  and  “cons,”  mostly  “pros”  argued  relative  to  an  athletic 
arena.  At  that  time,  we  thought  that  we  would  be  comfortably 
ensconced  in  our  new  amphitheater,  for  the  next  “Cross”  game. 
We  appear  to  have  been  mistaken.  Why  the  sudden  collapse  and 
passage  into  oblivion  of  a  Boston  College  project  that  was  con¬ 
structive  and  progressing.  Speaking  athletically,  we  are  expand¬ 
ing  in  leaps  and  bounds.  We  need  a  stadium!  It’s  realization, 
ultimately,  will  assist  financially  and  in  many  other  ways.  Come 
on,  now,  let  us  see  a  manifistation  of  the  Drive  spirit!  A  stadium 
by  1925.  It  will  pay  for  itself. 

— NEWS — 

Any  alumni  news  that  you  have  we  will  gladly  use,  if  you  will 
address  it,  in  care  of  the  Alumni  editor.  If  there  is  any  happen¬ 
ing  of  moment,  in  alumni  circles,  that  should  be  known,  send  it 
in.  Suggestions,  as  to  the  conduction  of  the  department,  will  be 
gratefully  accepted.  Should  there  be  anyone  who  thinks  he  has 
been  slighted  by  unrecognition,  in  these  columns,  let  us  know 
and  we  will  rectify  the  blunder. 

— L’ENVOI— 

It  would  do  your  eye-sight  good  to  see  the  old  graduates  flock¬ 
ing  to  Alumni  Field,  these  afternoons  watching  the  “Cavmen”  at 
their  practice  sessions.  That’s  the  spirit.  Why  don’t  you  come 
out  some  afternoon?  You  will  enjoy  every  minute. 

As  the  press  boy  is  calling  for  copy  will  have  to  close. 

* 

Until  the  November  Stylus, 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 
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HAT  “Cav”  meant  business  was  clearly  evidenced  the 
first  day  that  the  squad  reported  at  the  Heights.  And 
from  that  day  on  he  has  continually  driven  the  squad 
with  the  purpose  of  placing  eleven  men  on  the  field  on  Dec.  2  who 
know  football,  and  what’s  more,  can  play  it.  To  make  a  brief 
resume  of  the  material  he  had  on  hand,  we  find  Capt.  “Chuck” 
Darling  back  from  the  Allegash  and  primed  to  take  up  the  effi¬ 
cient  work  he  terminated  on  December  2  last.  In  Darling  at 
least  Coach  Cavanaugh  has  naught  to  worry  as  far  as  the  kicking 
department  is  concerned,  as  Chuck’s  exhibitions  of  last  fall  amply 
testify.  Harold  Ward  and  Bill  Cronin  are  back  at  the  Heights 
again.  Both  are  the  characteristic  Cavanaugh  type  of  half 
backs,  hard  carrying  backs  who  can  plug  the  line  or  carry  the 
ball  on  poignant  thrusts  off  tackle.  Cronin  too,  fits  in  very  well 
as  the  interfering  type  of  back.  At  present  it  seems  reasonable 
that  Frank  Wilson  will  have  his  opportunity  of  starting  at  a 
regular  backfield  position.  Being  a  senior,  Frank  is  making  the 
best  of  his  last  opportunity  to  land  the  full  back  berth.  Wilson 
has  the  speed  and  weight,  and  from  early  season  appearances 
should  round  out  a  very  fast  backfield.  Due  to  the  proverbial 
“brotherly  love”  Jack  Cronin  trailed  Bill  out  to  Newton.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  Jack’s  first  year  on  a  Cavanaugh  squad,  yet  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  he  will  alternate  with  most  any  of  the 
veteran  backs.  The  younger  Cronin’s  kicking  is  not  very  far 
behind  his  captain’s,  and  together  with  Owen  Murphy,  this  trio 
will  see  that  Boston  does  not  fall  short  in  the  kicking  end  of  the 
game.  McKenney  is  a  valuable  prospect  who  entered  College 
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this  year,  and  with  natural  ability  and  Cavanaugh  tutelage,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  many  an  afternoon  sun  this  fall  will 
see  him  directing  the  Eagles  towards  foreign  goal  lines. 

Another  fast  and  shifty  back  to  be  reckoned  with  is  Johnny 
Corcoran.  Johnny  saw  service  last  year  and  will  work  a  goodly 
portion  of  periods  this  fall. 

Now  that  so  many  sweet  sounding  words  have  been  directed 
towards  the  backfield,  let’s  move  up  to  the  front  line 

On  one  end  we  find  O’Connell  returned,  considerably  heavier, 
a  fact  which  should  add  greatly  to  his  present  effectiveness. 
Duffey,  Harrison,  Melley,  and  Hughes  are  after  the  other  wing 
position.  Duffey  demonstrated  his  aggressivness  and  speed  on 
many  occasions  last  fall,  and  but  for  a  lack  of  weight  would  seem 
the  logical  man.  Melley  and  Harrison  are  also  men  of  experience 
and  Leo  Hughes  is  being  shifted  from  a  backfield  position  to  an  end 
to  help  solve  the  dearth  of  ends.  Hughes  has  weight  and  speed 
and  may  develope  before  the  late  games  roll  around.  “Joe” 
Kelley  is  another  “hefty”  end  to  be  reckoned  with. 

For  the  tackle  positions  line  coach  Joy  has  Koslowsky,  Keohane, 
Burke,  Beaver  and  Lyons  from  last  year’s  squad.  Koslowsky 
is  a  fine  objection  to  the  200  pound  tackle  for  Joe’s  180  lbs.  have 
met  and  matched  most  of  the  “big”  boys  during  his  previous  two 
years  in  a  Maroon  jersey.  “Lem”  Dunbar  who  subbed  at  full 
back  in  ’20  has  returned  to  college  and  has  developed  into  a 
promising  line  man.  His  extra  poundage  should  strenghthen  to 
a  degree  the  department  which  sems  to  cause  the  most  worry. 
The  centre  of  the  line  will  doubtlessly  be  filled  by  “Buster” 
Donahue  and  “Cupie”  Elberry  although  Major  Cavanaugh  has 
been  experimenting  with  McManus  at  guard  and  using  Donahue 
at  tackle.  Linehan,  Lyons  and  Tulley  are  promising  reserves. 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  shoes  of  John  Heaphy  to  fill  and 
it  looks  to  be  a  case  of  easier  said  than  done.  Bill  Doyle  who 
filled  in  in  1921  during  the  absence  of  Heaphey  has  taken  on 
weight  and  that  with  the  tricks  he  must  have  garnered  off  “Heaph” 
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during  two  years  of  scrimmages,  may  start  at  this  position. 
Kobslinski,  Larkin,  or  McFarland  however  are  apt  to  be  inserted 
into  the  game  at  any  time. 

This  year’s  schedule  is  not  quite  as  strenuous  as  that  of  last 
season,  and  this  should  give  Coach  Cavanaugh  sufficient  time 
to  bring  his  team  along  for  the  important  games,  the  first  of  which 
rolls  around  the  first  of  November. 

Following  is  the  schedule: 

Sept.  29.  Providence 
Oct.  12.  Fordham 
Oct.  20.  Canisius 
Oct.  27.  Marquette 
Nov.  3.  Georgetown 

B.  C.  28— PROVIDENCE  0 

The  Eagles  opened  their  season  on  a  day  that  reminded  one 
more  of  baseball  than  football.  However,  it  was  a  wonderful 
conditioner  for  the  “heavies”  and  equal  to  about  a  week  of 
“Cav’s”  grass  drill.  Needless  to  say  it  was  all  very  much  Darl¬ 
ing.  “Chuck’s”  off  tackle  dashes  lacked  none  of  the  brilliancy 
of  last  season  and  his  65  yard  run  back  of  a  kickoff  was  the  thrill 
that  the  fans  were  awaiting.  Deservedly  he  received  a  very  fine 
ovation  when  he  left  the  field  early  in  the  last  period.  “Plaster” 
Ward  reminded  one  of  a  steam  roller  in  pants  the  way  he  plowed 
through  the  line.  He  dispelled  all  fear  of  his  being  made  a  guard 
by  the  fashion  in  which  he  carried  the  ball.  Three  freshmen 
figured  prominently  in  the  afternoon’s  affairs.  Jack  Cronin 
slipped  off  tackle  for  considerable  gains  and  his  puntings  when 
Darling  left  the  game  was  exceptionally  fine  for  so  early  in  the 
season.  “Joe”  McKenney  who  started  the  game  at  quarter 
showed  promise  and  also  realized  considerable  gains  when  he 
chose  to  carry  the  ball.  The  third  ’27  man  was  McNamara. 
This  lad  relieved  McKenney  as  field  general  and  displayed  con- 


Nov.  10.  Centenary 
Nov.  17.  Villa  Nova 
Nov.  24.  Vermont 
Dec.  1.  Holy  Cross 
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siderable  finesse  in  leading  the  team  and  calling  plays.  He 
handled  the  ball  cleanly  on  indirect  passes  and  drove  the  team  in 
a  series  of  rushes  from  mid  field  that  resulted  in  a  touch  down. 

The  line  as  a  whole  showed  more  power  than  expected  and  with 
this  worry  dispelled,  the  Eagle  eleven  looks  to  be  primed  for  a 
successful  season. 

One  apparent  fault  was  the  interference  slowing  up  and  thus 
hindering  their  own  backs.  Such  a  minor  fault  however  is  to  be 
expected  in  an  initial  contest,  and  Cavanaugh  will  iron  it  out 
before  another  game  is  played. 

B.  C.  20— FORDHAM  0. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Boston  College  had  four  regulars  on  the 
sidelines,  Corcoran,  Koslowski,  Keahane  and  Cronin  being  the 
injured  members,  yet  the  Cavmen  earned  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Gothamites.  Chuck  Darling’s  toe  played  an  important 
part  in  the  victory,  and  the  yardage  gained  by  exchange  of 
kicks  aided  materially  in  the  Eagles’  win.  It  was  the  first  game 
in  the  Jesuit  series,  and  B.  C.  got  off  to  an  auspicious  start. 
Displaying  a  smoother  working  backfield  than  against  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  a  harder  charging  line,  Boston  put  over  three  touch¬ 
downs  and  only  failed  to  kick  one  goal. 

The  first  score  came  early  in  the  game,  when  after  a  series  of 
rushes  by  Wilson,  Ward  and  Darling,  the  ball  was  carried  from 
midfield  to  Fordham’s  30-yard  line.  Here  McKenney  tossed  a 
beautiful  forward  to  Duffey  who  had  raced  uncovered  to  the 
left  corner  of  the  field.  Duffey  caught  the  pigskin  on  the  fly  and 
raced  over  the  last  strip  just  as  two  Fordham  backs  came  tearing 
after  him.  Elberry  added  a  point  with  a  successful  kick. 

Again  the  open  game  was  productive  of  the  second  score,  when 
Darling  tossed  to  McKenney,  who  side-stepped  and  squirmed 
his  way  over  the  goal  line.  “Joe”  teamed  with  “Cupie”  to  earn 
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the  extra  point,  and  the  pass  from  Elberry  completely  deceived 
the  New  Yorkers.  Darling  hung  up  the  final  counter  when  he 
came  through  with  his  “weekly  thrill.”  Taking  the  ball  on  his 
30-yard  line  he  dodged  would-be  tacklers  and  reversed  his  field 
in  beautiful  fashion,  outsprinting  his  nearest  rival  across  the 
line.  The  line  showed  a  quicker  charge  than  in  the  first  game, 
and  notably  McKenney  possessed  a  self-assurance  that  was  a 
great  improvement  over  his  first  performance,  when  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  little  nervous.  “Joe”  also  proved  his  power  as  a 
carrying  back,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  game,  received  the 
hearty  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

B.  C.  FRESHMAN  45— ST.  ANSELM’S  0. 

The  ’27  men  certainly  must  have  given  Cav  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
liance  when  he  saw  them  swamp  the  New  Hampshire  prep.  The 
high  score  they  rolled  up  shows  the  power  such  men  will  add  to 
the  varsity.  McKenney  taking  a  rest  from  the  regulars  for  the 
day,  led  his  classmates  with  four  touchdowns  to  his  credit. 
“Jack”  Cronin,  who  did  so  well  against  Providence,  was  more 
effective  against  St.  Anselm’s.  Cronin  scored  two  touchdowns, 
and  teamed  well  with  McKenney  in  the  backfield.  The  line 
completely  outplayed  the  New  Hampshire  youths  and  no  doubt 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  big  score,  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  put  their  opponents  out  of  the  play. 

TRACK 

Jack  Ryder’s  charges  participated  in  the  Brockton  Fair  meet, 
and  ran  off  with  most  of  the  prizes.  The  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  meet  was  Clarence  Flahive’s  jump  of  6  feet,  1  inch, 
when  he  set  a  new  Fair  record.  J.  J.  Sullivan  won  the  100-yard 
dash  and  also  the  high  point  title.  Tom  Cavanaugh  won  the 
handicap  mile,  beating  the  phenomenal  Ray,  and  Bob  Merrick 
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had  things  his  way  over  the  sticks.  Other  place  winners  were, 
Frank  Kelley  in  the  quarter;  O’Connor  in  the  half  mile,  with 
McKillop  in  the  third  position  in  this  event.  Lermond  earned 
second  place  in  the  three  mile  event,  and  Killilea  took  first  honors 
in  the  broad  jump. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 
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